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Learning without thinking is a labour lost, 
And thinking without learning is dangerous. 


Confucius 


Colossal Buddha, height about 175 ft., cut in a rock, Bamiyan, Afganisthan, c. 4th cent. 


Courtesy Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 
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GREATER INDIA* 
By 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


chief characteristic of the barbarous races is their 
@arrow and severely restricted self-realisation. They have 
io chance to realise themselves in a wider sphere because 
the faint glimmer of their consciousness throws only a. 
Hittle light on the narrow limits of the immediate present 
and actual conditions. That is why and how they are 
"weak in knowledge and in action. Our success is in 
Mxact proportion to our thought which is the very root 
‘Of our creative energy and discipline : yadrSi bhavana _yasya, 


"From an address delivered under the auspices of the Greater India 
Society, July 1927. Translated from the original Bengali by 
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siddhir bhavati tadrSi, goes the Sanskrit adage. We are in 
need of thinking highly of our country and of ourselves, 
for otherwise we do not get enough strength in our 
endeavours and so we land in futility with feeble hopes 
and feebler success. The effort to attain true greatness 
in our own light is the basic effort of the history of all 
civilised nations. The main objective of that effort is 
the liberation of our Self from the restricted limits of the 
background of Time and Space. 

When I was a boy I saw the physical features of my 
country within very narrow limits, sitting on the window. 
sills of my tiny room. I could not catch a glimpse of 
that larger profile of my country in which she revealed 
herself in cosmic manifestation. There was nothing 
profound and comprehensive in the designation of my 
native city Calcutta which was practically the creation 
of foreign merchants. Because, in my infancy, I was 
too much of a prisoner in the corner of my room, I felt 
a very ardent desire to see, with my own eyes, that larger 
profile of the face of Mother India. 

I was only eight or nine (1869-1870) when I stayed 
for a while in a garden house on the river Ganga and 
I felt great joy. The Ganga carries in her bosom the 
insignia of India’s real greatness. In her sacred currents 
had commingled the history of the union of many lands, 
many ages and many minds. So India delivers a special 
message of self-revelation through the river Ganga which 
extends from the massive shoulders of the Himalayas to 
the far-off Eastern Ocean. She is hanging on the heart 
of India like a sacred-thread (yajiopavita) linking up the 
memories of her centuries of penance in the cause of 
Wisdom and Religion. 

Then, within a few years, my revered father took me 
up to the Himalayas with him. That was the first time 
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when I saw my father and the Himalayas closely together, 
and I found in both a rare similarity in sentiment. The 
Himalayas represent the eternal form of India as a whole 
which is difficult of access and yet universal. In my 
father also that Indian wisdom became living, which in 
thought, in worship and in action, reached universality 
without any touch of petty provincialism. | 

In early life I began reading the so-called history 
of India. From day to day was inflicted upon me the 
torture of cramming the names and dates of the dismal 
chronicle of India’s repeated defeats and humiliations 
in her political competition with foreigners from Alexander 
to Clive. In that historical desert of indignities, we 
tried desperately to satisfy our intense hunger for national 
glorification, out of the slender harvest of the oasis of 
Rajput chivalry. It is known to all with what a feverish 
excitement we tried in those days to press into our service 
Todd’s “Annals of Rajasthan” to enrich our Bengali 
poetry, drama and romance. That clearly showed how 
direly we had been starving in the process of discovering 
the true greatness of our country which was not a mere 
geographical expression but a vast continent of human 
aspirations and characters. The external nature of our 
country no doubt builds our body, but our character 
grows with the inspiration we derive from the world 
of human aspirations; and if we know that world to 
be petty and low, then we earn no strength to dispel our 
depression of spirit merely by reading the history of 
the heroic nations that are foreigners. 

While I was confined within the four walls of my 
room, I felt thirsty to catch a glimpse of the grandeur 
of the physical beauty of India. So while spending 
the days in the dark corners of the history of our 
national humiliation which was the then text-book of 
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Indian history, I realized the pressing hunger for gaining 
some knowledge of the nobler history of India’s moral 
greatness. In fact, it was that irrepressible hunger which 
drove my spirit then to seek satisfaction with stuffs that 
dreams are made of, sometimes charged with comic 
exaggeration and unsubstantiality ; and I cannot swear 
that the days of such vicarious gratification have gone 
for ever. 

A planet shrinks and gets isolated the moment its 
light is quenched. The shrinking of spirit is the direct 
result of our being forced to get confined within ourselves, 
Within those narrow limits of shrinking, the planet 
probably goes on functioning every moment but it loses 
its seat of honour in the vast assemblage of heavenly 
luminaries, for it remains unknown, unsung, unidentified. 
The insult of its non-recognition is as grievous as 
imprisonment, and the liberation therefrom can come 
only with re-illumination, or in other words, through 
some such manifestation of being which links it up with 
the universe through some reality that is universally 
recognised. 

He alone knows the reality who sees the universe in 
one’s self and one’s self in the universe—so say our 
scriptures with repeated emphasis. The real state of 
our soul is not that of its imprisonment within the limits 
of its ego. This is a profound truth in the life of an 
individual, as well as in the spiritual life of a nation in 
history. The only real spiritual discipline (tapasya) for 
a great nation is that of making itself familiar and 
friendly with the rest of the universe. But a nation that 
fails here is discarded by the creator, for it failed to find 
its place in the grand process of the creation of human 
civilisation. When Ramachandra was building the bridge 
(between India and Lanka), then the humblest squirrel 
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could find its work in that gigantic enterprise and even 
with its puny energy it proudly collaborated in reuniting 
the two shores by bridging over the ocean of separation. 
Thus the recovery of Sita from Ravana, the demon of 
isolation, came to be the symbol of man’s spiritual 
strivings in this world. That Sita is Religion, Wisdom, 
Health and Prosperity—Sita the beautiful, Sita the 
well-wishing mother of Humanity. In the great work 
of recovering Sita, the squirrel dedicated itself, instead 
of accumulating stores in its arboreal abode; and that 
is why it received on its body the beautiful marks of 
blessing from the caressing hand of Rama, the Man-God. 
Those marks we should like to see on the body of every 
great nation ; for with those marks it takes its place in 
the world of Eternity, far above the narrow corner of 
its personal abode. 

The message of India never lay imprisoned within 

the verses of the Upanishads. The noblest message that 
India has preached to humanity is that of sacrifice (tydga) 
and suffering (duhkha), of soul (atman) and fraternity 
(maitri), but not of her army and armaments, of persecution 
and plunder. India abstained from disfiguring the 
pages of her history by printing impudently in bold black 
letters the anecdotes of brigandage. 
’ Some Indians of yore may have earned glory by 
invading the land of other nations with the banner of 
world-conquest (dig-vijaya) unfurled. But like other 
nations, India has not been turning the historical rosary, 
piously remembering the conquering heroes. Merely 
powerful brigands were rarely remembered by our Indian 
Puranas (ancient chronicles). 

He really destroys himself who takes to his ego as the 
be-all and end-all of his existence. Egoism is the very 
toot of all sin and suffering and it can be liquidated 
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only by the feeling of maitri (fraternity) towards the 
universe. That truth is the torch of our soul and India 
could not keep the radiance of maitri confined within 
her home-limits. India expressed herself through that 
radiance to many lands beyond her frontiers, and that 
was the real characterisation of India. If in that light 
we could illumine our identity of today, we shall be 
thrice blessed. We are born in that India which holds 
in her bosom the eternal message of spiritual freedom 
(mukti), the India of those great souls (tapasvins) who made 
the last sacrifice for freedom. 

When a man is hungry he dreams of food. The 
hunger for political self-assertion is for many reasons the 
most powerful with us today and our dreams likewise 
have participated of the character of a political feast. 
So the voices of higher realities are shouted down and 
often rejected as irrelevant. + 

But if we follow the course of our modern political 
self-assertion we reach foreign history as its starting 
point. In that feverish political urge we had to imagine 
ourselves to be dream-made Mazzinis, Garibaldis and 
Washingtons. In our economic field also we were caught 
in the labyrinth of imaginary Bolshevism, Syndicalism 
or Socialism. These mirage-like manifestations are not 
natural products of the Indian field of all ages, but are 
fantasies born of our recent misfortune and_ hunger. 
As the film of this dream-cinema is being unrolled before 
our eyes, we catch, here and there, its trade-mark 
“Made in Europe” flashed in the corners, betraying 
thereby the address of the factory whence the film 
emanated. 

When we thus ramble over unknown roads chasing - 
unrealities, we lose our proper identity amidst sentimental 
distractions. But, as I have said before, our success can 
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only be built on the true identification of our personality. 
If we could realise that over and above the sphere of 
politics and economics we have got a world of glory, 
then we may try to build therein our real future. But 
if losing faith and disdaining the inner truth of our 
being, we go on building castles in the air, we shall 
just build futility. 

The real wealth of India was never kept hidden, 
like an old deed in an iron safe. The only true expression 
of India was in all that she gave openly and freely. The 
surplus of her cultural life, which she scattered 
everywhere, was the core of her personality. Through 
our capacity to give our real assets to others we earn 
the title to call the “outsider” our own. One who could 
smash the inner bonds of one’s ego can easily transcend 
the cruel barriers of external geography. So if we want 
to know what the true wealth of India consisted of, we 
should traverse the oceanic barriers to reach the vast 
and far-off field of her self-dedication. Thus from India 
Abroad we may catch a glimpse of that eternal grace 
of India which we often fail to grasp, enveloped as we 
are today by the impure dust-storm of our modern history. 

When I was in China I found the people there quite 
different from us. We have little similarity with the 
Chinese in nose or ears, language or manners. But — 
I felt such a profound kinship with them as I felt with 
very few of our Indian folks. That kinship was not the 
tesult of political power or of conquest ; the relationship 
between China and India was built not through infliction 
of suffering but through acceptance of sacrifice ; and our 
two countries came to be united, for ever, through that 
Truth which enables us to feel those who are very 
distant and different to be very near and dear to us. 
The political history written by foreigners has avoided 
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mentioning that Truth and so we lack courage to beli 
in it. But even today we have convincing evidenceg 
of that Truth scattered in many far-off places outsidg 
India. 
In the history of our middle ages, there was a religio 
conflict between the Hindus and the conquering Muslims, 3 
But we find also at that time a succession of saints an 
devotees—many Muslims were among that galaxy—w 
bridged that gulf of religious differences by means 
the truth of personal relationship. They were n 
politicians and could not even dream of accepting, 
a reality, the political union, so called, which was based™ 
on opportunism. They went to the very root where 
all mankind finds its common and unchanging basis of 
unity. They accepted, as their motto, that great tru 
which teaches us to see all as part of ourselves. Theré 
were heroes of many battles whose name and fame hav 
been recorded in our histories written on foreign model 
and those heroes are now almost lost in the heap of dust 
which summarised their glories. But the deathless@ 
messages of those sages are still running in the life-@ 
blood of the Indian people. If we could draw our@ 
inspiration from that source we should see thereby an @ 
improvement in our politics and economics and also @ 
a strengthening in our general plan of action. @ 
Whenever our life is stirred to its depth by Truth, i 
succeeds in expressing its energy in all departments. 
Then our life comes to be filled, as it were, with a 
creative ardour. This consciousness of the creative” 
urge is the proof positive of the impact of Truth 
on our mind. 4 
Buddhism is a monastic religion. But it initiated a | 
prodigal creation of arts in the viharas, chaityas and 
rock-cut temples, demonstrating a tremendous concentration “| 
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Colossal figure of the Boar incarnation of Vishnu lifting up with his tusks the 

tatth-zoddess from the Great Flood—Udaigiri hill near Sanchi, Madhya Pradesh, 
c. 4th cent. 

Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 
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Some of the temples of Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh, c. 12th cent. 
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of efforts. That is how we find that Buddhism, far 
from crippling man’s nature, has awakened in it a sense 
of Truth reaching the very depth of-his soul. That is 
how we find a colossal and glorious development of 
art in every land outside India which the Indians 
touched with the magic wand of maitri. 

We humiliate Truth whenever we use it in self- 
glorification. May we never convert truth into a trumpet 
of personal or national vaingloriousness. This is my 
earnest prayer—that we do not use truth as a mere 
costly ornament to dazzle the eyes of outsiders. May we 
“geek and practise Truth out of the sheer need of our 
inner being. 

On the eve of my departure for Java, I pray that 
my mind be free from all pride and be humble with the 
realisation of the immortal lesson of Truth. The grand 
message of Fraternity must dawn within us; and then 
sanctuaries would rear their heads in the wilderness of 
our mind and showers of grace and beauty would make 
the desert smile ; and only that way we may be successful 
and triumphant in the supreme consecration of our life. 
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AKBAR’S PLACE IN HISTORY 
By 


Pror. Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, M.A., PH.D., D.LITT. 


AKBaAR, the greatest and the noblest king and conqueror 
of his age, can stand in the full daylight of history even 
at the approach of the fourth centenary of his accession 
to the imperial throne of Agra. Usually, great men 
gather round them a halo of legend, but Akbar still defies 
fable and remains the finest constructive leader of his 
times. As such, Akbar is a figure who remains immortal 
in history. When we ponder over what he achieved, 
the times in which he moved, the manner in which he 
accomplished it, we have to admit that Akbar was one 
of the most idealistic statesmen who have shed _ lustre 
on Indian history. His fame is founded upon exploits 
which survived him and the foundations which he laid 
were so enduring that India continued to be ruled on 
the basis of his administrative system down to our own 
times. Indian history records no royal name greater 
than that of Akbar except that of another noble ruler, 
Asoka. 
Akbar’s career was as heroic as it was romantic. 
Born in 1542, he gained a crown and had to fight for 
it when -he was still a boy of fourteen. He owed his 
success in this early period to the brilliant support of 
his guardian Bairam Khan. How Akbar gradually 
emancipated himself from this tutelage and subsequently 
from petticoat control is a story that reflects his manly 
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ambition as much as his remarkable precocity. The 
position at this time was critical. A lesser man might 
have succumbed to difficulties, but Akbar whose aim was 
to unite all India under one rule rose to the occasion 
and launched upon his career of conquest which forms 
an epic chapter in the history of medieval India. 

Akbar’s rule as a conqueror begins early in his 
career. The conquest of Malwa, the capture of Mairtha, 
the victory over the brave Rani Durgavati of Gondwana, 
and the suppression of rebellions in the east and west 
were a prelude to the most famous and significant of 
his military achievements—the capture of Chittor, which 
merits special mention, for the conquest of Rajputana 
was the forerunner to the unification of India. 

There could be no unified Indian state without the 
willing co-operation of the Rajputs. The conquest of 
Mewar, therefore, was a necessary introduction to the 
conquest of the whole of India. Although the brave 
Rana Pratap never submitted to Akbar and carried on 
a relentless fight for freedom throughout his life, Akbar 
was able to subdue nearly the whole of Rajputana. 
The manner in which Akbar won over the Rajputs by 
a policy of statesmanlike conciliation is an unforgettable 
chapter in the history of Akbar’s royal magnanimity. 
Akbar wisely managed Rajput princes who readily 
submitted. There were others who put up an honourable 
fight and ultimately made a settlement. Akbar reached 
a political synthesis with the help of those who submitted 
and built up a tradition of Rajput-Mughal alliance which 
lasted till the days of Aurangzeb. 

Akbar’s conquest of Gujarat is another great feat. 
Its geograpical situation and its sea-borne trade made 
Gujarat one of the most important kingdoms in India. 
Akbar conquered Gujarat with an intrepidity which is 
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memorable. This conquest enabled Akbar to consolidate 
the Indian empire from Hindustan to the sea-coast in 
the south. Gujarat remained under Mughal rule until 
long after when Ahmadabad was annexed by the Marathas, 
The conquest of Bihar and Bengal was another bold 
achievement of Akbar just as the annexation of Kabul, 
Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan, and Orissa were feats 
of heroic enterprise. Akbar was keen on re-annexing 
his ancestral lands in Central Asia. But, this aim could 
not be realised. The conquest of the Deccan was a 
substantial achievement. The conquest of Ahmadnagar 
was a daring stroke of which any warlike conqueror 
would be proud. Asirgarh was the last of the series of 
brilliant victories, which had been almost ceaseless for 
full forty-five years. This is a record which is truly 
amazing. 

If Akbar had been a mere conqueror, he would not 
have been half as great as he actually was. Akbar’s real 
greatness lay not in military conquests but in their 
organisation and synthesis. Akbar’s title to fame rests 
on his ability to provide for the welfare of the people 
under his rule. Akbar was in the truest sense of the term 
a nation-builder. Abu-l-Fazl refers to his administration 
in these terms : 

“It is universally agreed that the noblest of employ- 
ments are the reformation of the manners of the people; 
advancement of agriculture ; the regulation of the officers ; 
and the discipline of the army. All these desirable ends 
are not to be attained without studying to please the 
people, and without a good management of finances of 
the State. But, when all these are kept in view, every 
class of people enjoys prosperity.” 

If Akbar fulfilled these objects, there is no doubt that 


his administrative system was highly efficient. The 
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administration was a centralised benevolent despotism 
acting through an efficient bureaucracy ; all the strings 
of the machinery of the government were in the emperor's 
own hands and managed by him directly for the good 
of the people. 

Akbar’s government, central and provincial, marks 
a high pitch of efficiency. The chief Departments of the 
central executive were 

The Exchequer of Revenue under the Diwan ; the 
imperial household under a Khan-i-Saman ; the military 
pay and account office under the Bakshi or Paymaster ; 
canon-law, both civil and criminal, under a chief Qazi; 
religious endowments and charity under the Sadr or 
the Sadr-us-Sudur ; and censorship of public morals under 
the Muhtasib. Inferior to these but almost parallel 
departments were those of the artillery under the Mir Atish 
or Daroga-i-Topkhana ; intelligence or posts under the 
Daroga-i-Dak-Chowki ; and Karkhanas or factories under 
different Darogas or Superintendents. 

The provincial administration was equally well- 
organised, for it was a replica of the central executive 
machinery. The Governor was known as the Nazim ; 
but he was usually called the Subahdar. The administra- 
tive machinery was concentrated at the provincial head- 
quarters. Contact with the outlying parts was maintained 
by the Faujdar, the revenue collectors, and the tours of 
the Subahdar. The Subahdar’s chief duty was to main- 
tain order in his province, to collect revenue and execute 
the imperial Farmans. It was his function to see that 
there was no injustice or tyranny, for he was to keep all 
the oppressors down. He was to encourage the ryots to 
promote cultivation and carry on agriculture with all 
their heart. He was forbidden to oppress the ryots. The 
provincial Diwan, who was the second officer, was a check 
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on the Subahdar. He was directly appointed by the 
crown and his duty was to see that the Subahdar did not 
rebel. The Subahdar and the Diwan formed a kind of 
dyarchy which in the best days of the Mughal Empire 


served as a guarantee to efficient administration. The 


Faujdars who were assistants to the Subahdar in the 
maintenance of peace, were in charge of law and order, 
They controlled the army and the police and kept a watch 
on all forts and Thanahs. They guarded the roads, 
destroyed rebels and protected the people. The Faujdar 
in short was a custodian of peace in the land. The Kotwal 
who was the most important of the local officers, was the 
person who looked after law and order in cities. He 
maintained the safety of the roads, markets and prisons, 
He looked after the houses of inhabitants in his jurisdiction 
and kept his eyes on travellers and foreigners coming in 
and going out and obtained information of all kinds from 
informers under his control. Through the watchfulness 
of the Kotwal, the citizens enjoyed the repose of security. 
There were four kinds of news-reporters : (i) Wakai Navis 
(it) Sawanih-Nigar (iii) Keufia Navis and the (iv) Harkarah. 
The Wakai Navis reported news from armies posted in 
the province and in all the towns. All the other ones 
were to make sure that the Wakai Navises sent authentic 
news. The newsletters were despatched to the Daroga-i- 
Dak-Chowki, who conveyed them to the Wazir to be placed 
_ before the emperor. There were revenue collectors like 
the Krori, who was the real collector of revenue. This 
system was first promulgated by Akbar and meant an 
officer of a district which was to produce a revenue of 
one Kror of Dam i.e. 24 lakhs of rupees. Subsequently, 
the name signified other collectors of state dues like the 
_ Kroris of Ganis or markets. The Amin was an arbitrator 
between the Government and the ryot. The Qanungo 
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was in charge of the maintenance of regulations regarding 
land. He kept registers of the value, tenure, extent and 
transfers of lands. The whole empire was divided into 
fifteen Subas which were subdivided into Sarkars. The 
Subas were Allahabad, Agra, Oudh, Ajmer, Ahmadabad, 
Bihar, Bengal, Delhi, Kabul], Lahore, Multan, Malwa, 
Berar, Khandesh and Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar’s revenue system is of perennial interest because 
it still forms the foundation of the modern Indian revenue 
system. Todarmal’s famous Bandobast was the basis of 
Akbar’s land reforms. There is hardly any name in 
medieval history which is more popularly known than 
that of Todarmal, and the fact is that nothing in Akbar’s 
revenue administration more vitally promoted the pros- 
perity of the ryots than the distinguished financier’s 
reorganisation of the principles of the revenue administra- 
tion. Land revenue was the main head of the income 
although other sources of revenue were customs, mint, 
inheritance, presents, monopolies and fines. Its aggregate, 
according to the Ain-i-Akbari was 363 Krors of Dams, 
the land-revenue amounting to nearly 10 crores of rupees. 
Before Akbar there were varying systems obtaining in 
different parts of the country. Akbar’s greatness lies in 
the fact that he introduced a uniform revenue system 
throughout the land. The task was very difficult, but was 
achieved by Raja Todarmal. Land was correctly measured, 
which was in itself a great achievement. It was then 
classified according to the degree of fertility. The assess- 
ment was fixed on the average production. Ifthe cultivator 
was dissatisfied, he might ask for the valuation of his crop. 
The various classifications of land were made to guarantee 
security of payment in proportion to the quality of the 
soil. The state collected an equitable amount from the 
tyot. Tyranny was obviated and on the whole the masses 
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were contented and prosperous. It is significant that the 
tradition of the prosperity of Akbar’s time is still not 
forgotten by India. 

Akbar’s army was an important. branch of the 
Government. It was as extensive as it was efficient, 
In fact, Akbar’s success as a ruler was mainly due to the 
quality of his military system. Akbar’s army was an 
example of his personal greatness as an organiser, 
The Emperor was the Commander-in-Chief himself, 
and only the salaries were paid by the Bakshi or the 
Paymaster-General of the Forces. Akbar himself guided 
the forces and kept a watch on its morale. The principal 
grades of officers and classes of troops were, (i) Mansabdar, 
(iz) Ahdis, (ii2) Dakhilis and (iv) infantry. The Mansabdarg 
were classified according to the commands from 10 
(Dabhashi) to 10,000 (Dah-Hazari). Monthly grart 
made to Mansabdars varied according to the condition 
of their contingents. An officer whose contingent came 
up to his Mansab was put into the first class of his rank. 
If his contingent was half and upwards the fixed number, 
he was put into the second class. The third class contained 
those contingencies which were still less. Their salaries 
included all the expenses of the contingent maintained 
by each Mansabdar. The bigger Mansabdars were 
mostly Governors of Subas. The other Mansabdars also 
had Jagirs. The contingents of the Mansabdars formed 
the greater part of the army and they were paid from 
the Central or local treasuries.) The Ahdis were 
distinguished officers appointed directly on high salaries 
by the Emperor. They were men of good rank and status 
and they were treated as dignified officers. The Dakhilis 
were handed over to Mansabdars but were paid by the 
state. Lastly, the infantry was of various kinds and 
it performed a variety of functions, for example, there 
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Two I1th cent. Bengal sculptures in the 
Ind. Museum, Calcutta. 


Left—The god Brahma. 


Below—The god Kartikeya. 
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Left-—-A four-armed god playing a 
hand drum, Halebid, Mysore, 
c. 12th cent., Ind. Museum, 
Calcutta. 
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were matchlock-bearers, Bandukchis, and non-commissioned 
men of different grades. In addition to these troops 
there were camp followers of various kinds like, the 
runners, wrestlers and Palki-bearers, and foot-servants. 

Akbar had a small fleet even though a regular sea- 
power was not built up because of the peculiar circums- 
tances of his age. Special attention was paid to big boats 
capable of carrying elephants. Some boats were made 
in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the 
conquest of strong forts. There were ships in different 
riverine parts of the kingdom and the coastal regions 
of Bengal, Sind and Gujarat. Along the coast of the 
sea in the west, east and south of India, large ships were 
built suitable for voyages. The harbours were put into 
excellent condition and a suitable personnel was recruited. 
Experienced sea-men were appointed who were generally 
obtained from coastal regions like the Malabar and Bengal. 
There was a regular staff to look after the rivers and 
harbours. Tolls and customs duties were collected in 
harbours and ferry-places. The fleet was not only meant 
to secure defence of the empire but it was also intended 
to promote trade and commerce. 

With all his abilities for practical administration 
Akbar was essentially a liberal and humane idealist. 
In his administration we find a special stress on justice 
and humanitarian outlook. Thus, while on the one hand 
he discouraged infanticide, widow-burning, excessive 
indulgence in intoxicants, cow-slaughter etc, on the other 
he encouraged widow-remarriage, abolished the invidious 
pilgrim-tax and Jaziya, and tried to unite the two sections 
of his people—Hindus and Muslims—by inaugurating 
a policy of inter-communal marriages, making no distinc- 
tion of caste or creed in the conferment of titles and 
offices, and above all, by attempting to establish a common 
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citizenship in the whole empire. This enlightened 
idealism of Akbar was misunderstood in his day and has 
been often misrepresented by some modern writers, 
Akbar’s object was not crooked or selfish. By nature 
humane and just, Akbar wanted to establish a just adminis- 
tration in the country. His liberal reforms were introduced 
with the best of intentions and they were not matters of 
artifice and statecraft alone. His innovations, social and 
political, and his Rajput marriages were not political 
expedients, but attempts at liberalisation of society and 
state. Certain reforms were specially meant to win the 
goodwill of the majority of the people who were Hindus, 
The abolition of Jaziya, pilgrim-taxes and _beef-eating 
was something which showed a rare courage on the: part 
“of the Mughal Emperor. Jt has been wrongly maintained 
by some writers that though he was just to the Hindus, 
he was unjust to the Muslims. But it must be pointed 
out that Badauni’s evidence is very misleading and un- 
reliable. Modern researches have amply proved that 
Akbar did not show any hostility to the faith of his 
fathers and he never actually perpetrated a persecution 
of Islam. Akbar tried only to initiate an age of liberal 
Islam and attempted to discourage certain non-essentials. 
If he avoided the use of beef, garlic and onions, and the 
wearing of a beard, it only showed his reformist outlook. 
If he patronised certain Hindu ceremonials and customs, 
it was more a concession to public opinion. If he did 
certain things to please and win the Hindus, it was because 
he knew that the State belonged to all communities 
irrespective of caste and creed. If he attempted many 
social reforms like the prohibition of marriage with cousins 
and near relations and the abolition of widow-burning, 
this showed his zeal for liberal social legislation. 

Akbar’s religious idealism was misconstrued in his 
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lifetime. Akbar’s Din-Ilahi was not a monument of his 
folly, as Vincent Smith would have it, but an example of 
his zeal for the study of and faith in comparative reJigion. 
Akbar did not seek to establish a national church. All 


‘that he wanted was that there should be a tolerant outlook 


on religion. He wanted freedom to follow the dictates of 
his mind and heart untramelled by fanaticism and narrow- 
ness. Din-Ilahi was not a religion in the strict sense 
of the term. It was like a Sufistic order, of which his 
closest friends and courtiers were members, and this order 
was a crowning piece of mystic liberalism in a priest-ridden 
age. 
The house of worship (Ibadatkhana) which Akbar 
had started in 1575 was the prelude to the study of different 
religions. This liberal trend led to quarrels, misunder- 
standings and misrepresentations. But Akbar was 
undaunted and tenacious. He was a mystic at heart and 
he refused to identify the spirit of religion with its external 
forms. He perceived that there was a spiritual oneness 
behind differences and variations. Did he not reflect the 
unity of the various elements of which the empire was 
made up ?_ There was likewise one God for all the jarring 
creeds and sects. So at last in 1582, the long-awaited 
consummation bore fruit and Akbar started the new Divine 
Faith which was to promote a new synthesis of creeds. 
Akbar also assumed the role of the head of the church 
with the best of intentions, but even this exposed him to 
every kind of accusation. Those who saw in it self- 


_ exaltation or political astuteness surely misjudged Akbar’s 


religious bent of mind. 

Akbar’s interest in religion was inspired by intellectual 
curiosity, but it was also permeated with an inborn faith. 
From his early boyhood Akbar had been interested in the 
telation between God and man, and philosophy was a 
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subject which always attracted his attention. If he sought 
reforms in religion, it was due to a spiritual urge and not 
political cunning. If he tried to remove all differences 
in treatment between Hindus and Muslims, the object 
was more spiritual than political. Akbar’s relation with 
the Hindus, Parsees, Jains and Christians show that 
Akbar’s interest in religion was deeper than was realised 
by his contemporaries. 

Akbar’s Divine Faith proved to be a failure, for 
mysticism of this kind was far in advance of his age, 
Liberalism was not a popular trend. Bigotry was the 
order of the day. Akbar’s innovations were liable to 
misrepresentation. Perhaps, Akbar was also misguided 
by time-servers and flatterers. Above all, the political 
condition was not conducive to religious synthesis of the 
type which Akbar sought to introduce. That is why 
Akbar’s liberalism pleased none and ultimately was fore- 
doomed to failure. 

Akbar’s place in history as a nation-builder is beyond 
question. His great idea exemplifying the golden age 
of the Mughal Empire was the unification of all India 
under one head, spiritual and temporal. Akbar wanted 
an Indianisation of the empire, and as such he was a noble 
statesman. His was the secularism which is the basis of 
the constitution of the India of today. During a reign 
of nearly half-a-century he created a mighty empire which 
could vie with the strongest, and established a government 
the basic principles of which are still alive. His rule 
reflected the final transformation of the Mughals from 
mere invaders into a permanent Indian dynasty. The 
brilliance exhibited by Akbar as a soldier, general, 
administrator, statesman and a man of faith is unexampled 
in Indian history. He was a born leader of men with 
a justifiable title to be regarded as one of the greatest 
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rulers of world history. His greatest achievement was 
his effort to unify into a solid whole a medley of conflicting 
gaces, creeds and communities. This unification was the 
result of an extraordinary organisation which was the 
product of Akbar’s unparallelled genius for detail. It 
would be unfair to judge him by the standards of another 
age or from the view-point of other ideals. But, with all 
his human weaknesses Akbar was humane and his chivalrous 
character was pronounced. His attempts to realise the 
ancient Indian ideal of toleration is still worthy of imitation 
by modern governments and peoples. 

“There is good in every religion ; let us adopt what 
is good and discard the rest”, this was the ideal of Akbar. 
He understood this in his study of Hinduism. He 
recognised it in the creed of Zoroaster. He realised it 
in Christianity and in Jainism. There was good in every 
religion ; he believed similarly that there was good in 
allmen. That is why Akbar, although he was a foreigner 
in blood, founded a truly Indian administration based on a 
national principle of brotherhood and universal toleration, 
Sulh-i-Kul. Despite his formal illiteracy he was far from 
being an unlettered man. His intellect was _ highly 
developed and he had an enthusiasm for listening to the 
works of history, theology, philosophy and other subjects. 
His memory was so prodigious that he learnt through the 
ear what an ordinary mortal could hardly learn through 
the eye. He was an indefatigable worker and rarely 
slept more than three or four hours a day. He generally 
ate one meal a day, and there were no fixed hours. He 
took little meat, and less and less as he grew up in years. 
“Why should we make ourselves a sepulchre for beasts ?”’, 
was one of his famous sayings. He worked hard through- 
out his waking hours and even in leisure time he repaired 
to the workshop and played the carpenter and stone-mason. 
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He was fond of foundry and knew how to found a cannon 
with his own hands. But what made him human was 
his kindness and straightforward character. He was. 
naturally gentle, merciful and just. Akbar had also the 
noblest character of the princes—forgiveness of faulter 
which Akbar observed in his own life. 

Such was Akbar, the great founder of the Mughal 
Empire. Such were the ideals which enabled him to build 
it. They were ideals which, if followed, would have 
perpetuated it. They are the ideals by accepting which 
the India of the present day may again become great and 
glorious. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF TAGORE 
By 


Pror. CHANDRA SARKAR 


(Continued from the last issue) 


Process and Means 
TacorEe’s ideas regarding the process of the pupil’s 
inner development and the external means to be used, 
the centres of interest and types of activity necessary for 
that purpose, may be arranged as follows. 

The principle determining and guiding at every 
moment the inner process must be freedom. This does 
not mean mere independence of control and right to 
self-will. It means, first, the liberation of all the aspects 
and powers of the personality, namely, the senses, the 
vital energies, the various mental capacities including 
intelligence and imagination, as also the functions of 
the heart—its feelings, emotions, sympathies and love ; 
secondly, free, untrammelled interaction by means of 
the energies and powers thus released, with the perennial 
realities of the universe : Nature, Man, and the Universal 
Man, who contains within himself and transcends both 
Nature and Man. | 

The process and the means, it will be seen, are 
interconnected. Freedom within should lead to freedom 
without—a freedom which “lies in the perfect harmony 
of relationships which we realise in the world—not 
through our response to it through knowing but in 
being.” The direction of this educational process 
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therefore, is towards an increasingly wider, deeper and 
more effective harmony of relationships, and the aim is 
the growth of the total personality of the pupil through 
such relationships. This growth need not be limited by 
the current moulds and traditional patterns of our 
civilisation. It may become, for individuals who throw 
themselves heart and soul into the process, an accelerated 
evolution, an overstepping of the limits of the individual's 
potentialities at birth, in short, a process of transforma- 
tion. This begins to happen when the individual 
succeeds in growing into the Universal consciousness 
and sharing its unlimited experiences. The passages 
quoted below will illustrate Tagore’s emphasis on the 
value of the different aspects of the personality and oy 
the central principle of freedom : ‘ 
“Children with the freshness of their senses come 
directly to the intimacy of the world. This is the first 
gift they have. They must accept it naked and simple 
and must never again lose their power of immediate 
communication with it. For our perfection we _ have 
to be vitally savage and mentally civilized ; we should have 
the gift to be natural with nature and human with man.” ~ 
“Vigour and energy are Nature’s best gifts to children 
} ..childhood should be given its full measure of 
life’s draught.” 
“Apathy and ignorance are the worst forms of 
| bondage for man...... In educational organisations our 
| reasoning faculties have to be nourished in order t0 
allow our mind its freedom in the world of truth, our 
} imagination for the world which belongs to art, and 
our sympathy for the world of human relationships.” 
“In my institution I try to make provision for these 
three aspects of freedom—freedom of mind, freedom of 
heart and freedom of will.” - 
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It is interesting to note that there is an almost 
complete correspondence between the above principles 
and those enunciated by Froebel in his “Education of 
Man”. The latter’s insistence on freedom is well-known. 
He means. by freedom the pupil’s right of  self- 
determination and his ability to bring out what is best 
in him and react with it to the diverse aspects of 
reality, namely, Nature, man, God. 

But then the question arises, how, on earth, is the 
child to know what is best in him, to recognise the 
‘inner essence, ‘the principle of unity’ in himself? By 
‘faith and insight’ and sustained careful thinking as 
Froebel himself did ? Froebel’s educational policy does 
indeed demand an initial faith and the cultivation of 
the powers of thinking and insight. He believes that 
if the teacher successfully represents in his own behaviour 
the ‘third principle,’ (the first two being the pupil's need 
and the teacher’s demand), the universal law to which 
pupil and teacher are equally subject, he may then 
inculcate the right spirit, the necessary insight in the 
pupil. To develop the powers of thinking and insight, 
however, the pupil should follow two ‘general formulae 
of instruction’ : 

“Do this and observe what follows in this particular 
case from thy action, and to what knowledge it leads 
thee.” 

And, “Exhibit only thy spiritual essence, thy life, 
in the external, and by means of the external in thy 
actions, and observe the requirements of thy inner being 
and its nature.” 

Of these two, Dewey, who was greatly influenced 
by Froebel, followed the first and developed out of it 
his ‘instrumentalism,’ his ‘activism’ with its strong 
insistence on ‘reconstruction’ of experience and _ thinking. 
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But the second, that of introspection, he completely 
ignores. 

It is here indeed that Tagore makes his most unique 
contribution. Whereas Froebel concentrates on thinking 
out the problems, evolving formulae or inventing devices 
and procedures, his ‘gifts ‘and occupations’ for example, 
and seeks to invest these with a symbolic meaning, 
Tagore depends more on environment and atmosphere 
so built up as to spontaneously evoke the pupil’s 
imagination, and emotions, particularly the emotion of 
love. He opens on the educational scene the flood- 
gates of poetry and art, of the noblest and the most 
delicate sentiments and emotions. This he does in such 
a masterly way that nobody, not even the comparatively 
undeveloped mind need go away baffled and unsatisfied 
from the lordly banquet. He takes his cue from the 
Universal creator himself and organises his Asrama 
with untrammelled Nature as its background and scene, 
with men from all corners of the world living the 
creative life in amity and mutual sympathy as _ its 
members, with unlimited provision of opportunities for 
varied relationships and free, spontaneous action. He — 
finds the key to the problem of adjustment and response 
in his theory of ‘the surplus’ in man, the love and > 
imagination and creative urge which exceed all utilitarian 
aims and are the common, though perhaps unrecognised, 
privilege of all men. The Indian seer in him discovers 
that the true and really effective process in education 
does not consist in learning through the intellect or 
even through a response of the whole personality, because 
this in itself contains no principle of growth, no forward 
thrust. It consists in a form of yoga, one quite 
unorthodox, accessible to everybody and of supreme 


‘practical value in education—the yoga of love. The 
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Upanishadic verse which he frequently quotes to 
explain this communion has thus been translated by 
himself: “Those men of serene mind enter into the All, 
having realized and being in union everywhere with 
the omnipresent Spirit.” 

Equally important are Tagore’s profound under- 
standing of the three centres of interest chosen by him 
and the educational use he makes of them. He shows 
how around them may be built up a full programme of 
activities, a harmonious life, an integral and spontaneously 
developing curriculum. He vastly widens the function of 
Nature beyond the naturalistic-scientific and_ religious 
pre-occupations of Froebel. He does not ignore these 
aspects, but he also raises his Nature to the status of 
a companion with whom man may enter into personal 
relationships through aesthetic appreciation, imagination 
and love. 

Under the second head, Man, Froebel envisages 
three kinds of educational activity: personal contact 
and relationship with individuals; living in a community 
and developing the Community-sense, and _ gradually 
developing an awareness of the ‘Spirit of Man’, and 
representing in the individual self the essential features 
and trends, the drift and impulse of man’s evolution. 
He believed that ‘Man is progressively growing, ever 
ascending from one stage of culture to another’. He 
thinks that ‘an exhaustive, adequate, comprehensive 
knowledge of man’ is essential in education and declares, 
“It is the destiny and mission of man as a member of 
humanity to unfold and represent the nature, the tendencies 
and forces, of humanity as a whole”. 

But can an individual by his own efforts pass the 
limits of the present stage of man’s evolution? Must 
one be tied down to present conditions and the vagaries 
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of the slow, spasmodic process of evolution? Or is there 
the possibility of individual transformation? Froebel 
does not answer. And for ‘the attainment of the 
comprehensive knowledge of man’ and the awareness 
of the Spirit of Man and the trends of its evolution he 
depends, as before, on his formulae of thinking and 
insight. 

Tagore treats Man exactly as he does Nature. He 
approaches him not merely through the intellectual mind, 
but through the heart, through imagination and sympathy. 
“The best function of education”, he says, “is to enable 
us to realise that to live as a man is great, requiring 
profound philosophy for its ideal, poetry for its expression, 
and heroism in its conduct”. And he visualises clearly, 
and more fully than anybody else before him, the various 
educational possibilities of this centre, the diverse streams 
of experience that can arise out of it. He also sees and 
has demonstrated at Santiniketan how these possibilities 
can be achieved, these streams of living experience 
naturalised in a Community, an Asrama, built on the 
lines of the ancient Tapovanas. The various streams 
are indicated below. 

1. Free contact and _ establishment of personal 
relationships within the Asrama with all or most of its 
members. This varied and intimate experience will enrich 
the pupil’s personality by widening his understanding 
and imagination and _ strengthening his power of 
communion through emotions. If the members fairly 
represent the various cultural types and traditions of 
the world, this individual contact itself can give the pupil 
his first glimpse of the unity of Man. 

2. Functioning freely as a member of the Asrama 
community by collaborating in educational, creative and 
constructive activities with other members and also by 
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cheerful, voluntary service. If the community life is so 
organised as to incorporate and represent the tendencies 
of man’s evolution, as Tagore expected Santiniketan to do, 
then a full experience of the community life can very 
well give the pupil a real insight into the problems of 
humanity. More so, if the whole atmosphere of the 
Asrama is quickened with sympathy and goodwill, and 
the spirit of universal brotherhood and love breathed into 
it by the teachers and the leaders of the community, 
This indeed, according to Tagore, is the supreme role 
and function of the teacher. By living the life of culture 
and contemplation, of creativity and free communion with 
the profound realities of the world, he is to create out of 
himself the atmosphere of the institution. 

3. A generous share of experience of the above two 
types should lead to a systematic and intensive study of 
the mind of Man as represented in his various cultures 
and civilisations. The regional cultures, however, should 
receive priority. The aims and objects of the Visva- 
bharati as formulated by Tagore and recorded in the 
Visvabharati Memorandum of Association will throw light 
on this aspect of his scheme : 

“To study the Mind of Man in its realisation of 
different aspects of truth from diverse points of view. 
To bring into more intimate relation with one another, 
through patient study and research, the different cultures of 
the East on the basis of their underlying unity. To seek 
to realise in a common fellowship of study the meeting 
of the East and the West, and thus ultimately to strengthen 
the fundamental conditions of world peace’, to carry on 
research “with that simplicity in externals which is 
necessary for true spiritual realisation” 
the name of the One Supreme Being who is Santam, 
Sivam, advaitam’’. 
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A non-sectarian point of view, a more sympathetic. 
understanding of alien cultures, international fellowship 
and goodwill—these are some of the remedies suggested 
by modern educationists for the many deficiencies and 
ills of modern educational systems all over the world. 
In the West there are many who, driven by the 
desperate world situation, seek to tack these on to the 
narrow educational frame-works built on materialistic 
and pragmatic notions. But Tagore found them as the 
natural offshoot, the inevitable result of his fundamental 
position. And he clearly saw these principles not later 
than 1919, when The “Centre of Indian Culture” was 
published. 

And even in this field of endeavour which necessarily 
must call for keen and sustained intellectual activity, 
Tagore puts all the emphasis at his command on the 
function of the heart, on humanising the cultural 
materials by means of sympathy and imagination, and 
free and spontaneous reactions of the whole personality. 
The ideas obtained through research, assimilated and 
synthesised in the depth of one’s consciousness, must 
affect one’s life at all points and pass into the life of 
the community as living truths, integral portions of 
its own culture. “Culture, which is the life of mind,” 
says he, “can only be imparted through man to man. 
Book learning, or scriptural texts, may merely make 
us pedants. They are static and quantitative; they 
accumulate and are hoarded up under strict guards. 
Culture grows and moves and multiplies itself in life.” 

And a culture which is real and dynamic must also 
have its impact on the world of action. It must issue 
forth into numerous creative activities, the chief purpose 
of which is to bring out some of the qualities and 
aspects of the culture and provide through these enjoyment 
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and illumination to the entire community. It must 
also inspire and activate free disinterested service of 
the community, society and even the whole of humanity, 
By this double process of realisation in life and in 
action, a member of the Asrama will maintain his 
communion with the Universal Man, who is also 
Visva-Karma, the ‘world-worker’, as Tagore puts it. 
(Concluded) 


Dh 


INDIA AS KNOWN TO THE ANCIENT ARABS 
By 


Pror. Dr. M. Z. Srppigi, M.A., PH.D. (CANTAB) 


Tue Arabs appear to have got much regard for India 
even before the rise of Islam. This is apparent from 
the fact that many of them gave their daughters and 
sweethearts the name Hinda. They were at any rate 
in touch with India before the rise of Islam as it has 
been proved on philological and other grounds. The 
names of several Indian products like Indian sword, 
Indian spices, sandal, aloes-wood etc are found in 
pre-Islamic Arabian poems. Several words of Indian 
origin like Kafur (kapur, camphor), zanja-bil (zaranjabira, 
ginger) and tuba (topa) occur in the Quran also. The 
traditions current among the Muslims that Adam 
descended from Paradise to Indian soil and received 
his first revelation in this country also shows that the 
Arabs had special regard for this country. This 
contact however, was due to the commercial relations 
between Arabia and India before the rise of Islam. 
For, since ancient times till about the 16th century A.D. 
the Arabs served as an important medium through 
which the products of China, Indonesia, India and 
Persia passed to Egypt and to Western countries. 

The rise of Islam and the establishment of its vast 
empire extending from the borders of France to those 
of China gave a spur to the commercial activities of 
the Arabs and their love for travel by land as well as 
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by sea. Thus they were brought in closer contact than 
before, with various peoples and their cultures. Many 
of them also settled down in some of the coastal towns 
of India during the early period of the history of Islam, 
in connection with their business activities. Some 
Indians also are said to have been seen in the company 
of the Prophet and some of them are said to have 
settled down in Mesopotamia during the early part of 
the Umayyad regime. It has been claimed that it were 
the Arabs who for the first time gave the name Hind 
(India) to the whole of this sub-contenent. 

Not long after this, Sindh was conquered by the 
Umayyads and was annexed to their empire. Many 
Arabs settled down there, made it their home and 
developed a great love for it, which has been beautifully 
expressed by one of their poets who says: “When 
India and its arrows were admired in the battle-field 
my friends disliked it, but this was not proper; by my 
life, it is a land where when rain falls it turns into 
pearls and ruby for those who have no ornaments ; from 
here come musk, camphor, amber and _aloes-wood, 
and various kinds of perfumes for those who require 
them; here grow all kinds of sweet-smelling substances 
and nutmeg, and andropogonnadus; here are found 
ivory and jai-phal, and aloes-wood, and sandal and here 
is found in abundance the mineral tutia ; here are found 
lions, leopards, elephants and bears; and here are found 
cranes and parrots, and peacocks and pigeons, and 
here grow the coconut tree and the ebony tree and the 
pepper plant; and here are made the unparallelled 
swords which need not be polished, and the lances 
which when wielded, large armies are routed ; who can 
deny the excellence of such a land except a fool’? 
(A’tharul Bilad, Al-Qazvini, p. 85). 
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From among the cultures with which the Arabs 
came in contact, they were however impressed most by 
those of the Greeks and of the Indians. But some of 
the centres of Greek culture, e.g. Alexandria, Emessa, 
Damascus, Harran, Hira and Jundishapur were situated 
nearer to Arabia and to the capitals of the Islamic 
State in the early period of its history than those of 
Indian culture. The Arabs therefore, first took to 
Greek culture and the translation of Greek works into 
Arabic began under the Umayyad regime as it has 
been already stated. But before long they realised the 
great value of Indian culture and since the beginning of 
the Abbasid period the translation of the Indian works 
into Arabic and their assimilation by the Arabs began. 
The opinion of Sachau (Jndia, intro.) on this matter is 
not correct. These translations highly impressed the 
Arab scholars. Several Arabic writers of the 3rd and 
the 4th centuries of the Islamic era have emphatically 
expressed their high regard for Indian culture. ‘Amr b. 
Bahr al-Jahiz of Basra (d. 869 A.D.), for example, has 
remarked: “I have found the inhabitants of India 
to have made great advancement in astrology and in 
mathematics. They have a special Indian script. In 
the science of medicine also they are highly advanced. 
They know some of its special secrets and are experts in 
the treatment of serious diseases. They are experts in 
the arts of sculpture, painting and architecture etc. 
Their paintings in colour are found in arches and similar 
structures. They possess the game of chess which is 
the noblest game and requires more intellect and 
intelligence than any other game. They make shining 
swords and are the best swordsmen having great mastery 
in the art of wielding them. They know the charms by 
which the poisons may be counteracted and pain cured. 
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Their music is charming. The name of one of their 
musical instruments is Kankula which consists of a 
single string fixed on a gourd (Radu). It is used in 
place of Sitar and Jhanjh. They have various kinds 
of dances. They have special skill in fighting with 
lances. They know the ‘mundasafa’ (?). They know 
magic, fumigation and cauterization. They have a script 
comprehending the letters of various languages, and 
‘many other scripts also. Their literature is rich in 
poetry and has long orations. They have special’ 
instinct for philosophy and literature. We have received 
the book . ‘Kalila-Wa-Dimna from them. They are 
thoughtful and vigorous. The Chinese do not possess 
the qualities which they have. They have _ good 
judgment and follow praiseworthy practices like 
cleaning and brushing the teeth, doing physical exercise 
and dyeing the hairs and combing and dressing them. 
They have beauty, grace, elegance and _ fragrance. 
Their women are exemplary. From them the royalties 
get the best aloes-wood and with them originated 
mysticism and charms which counteract the poisons. 
The origin of astronomical science also goes back to the 
Indians. From them the other peoples learnt it. Adam 
descended from the heaven to their country. It is 
said that the Abbysinians are well-built and have fine 
voice. But you will certainly find these qualities among 
the young Sindhi songstresses also. There is yet another 
special quality among them. Among the slaves the 
best cooks are those from Sindh. They have natural 
instinct for preparing well all kinds of tasteful dishes. 
Another excellence of them is that the money-changers 
do not trust their bags with exchange-houses but with 
the Sindhis and their sons, because they have better 
insight in matters of exchange and are more trustworthy 
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and loyal than others. Few of the money-changers 
would trust a Greek or a Khorasani with his exchange 
bag-and keys.” 

Another important author, the well-known historian 
Al-Yaqubi (900 A.D.) remarks : 

“The Indians are men of science and thought. They 
surpass all other peoples in every science ; their judgment 
on astronomical problems are the best ; and their book on 
this subject is the Siddhanta which has been utilized by 
the Greeks as well as by the Persians and others. In the 
_ science of medicine their ideas are highly advanced. Their 

book on this subject are (i) Susrud (Susruta) which 
describes the symptoms of diseases and the method of their 
treatment and their medicaments, and (ii) the Charak 
(Charaka) and (iii) the Nidan (Nidana) which deals with 
the symptoms of four hundred and four diseases without 
giving their treatments, and (iv) the Sindhshan (Siddha- 
yoga) which literally means the purity of success (Safwun 
Najh= purity of success or elixir of success) 
logic and philosophy they have a large number of books 
_ which deal with their principles. From among these books 
are (1) the book Called Tufa which deals with the definition 
and scope of logic and (2) the book dealing with the 
problems on which the Greeks and the Indians differ (?). 
And they have a large number of other books which are 
too many to be mentioned”. 

Another great Arabic writer of the 9th century of the 
Christian era, Abi Ma‘shar al-Balkhi, remarks: ‘The 
Indians are the first (most advanced) nation, very large 
in number and belonging to a noble country. All the 
ancient peoples have acknowledged their wisdom and 
accepted their excellence in the various branches of 
knowledge The kings of China used to call the 
Indian kings as the kings of wisdom because of their great 
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interest in the sciences The Indians, therefore, 
according to all the nations throughout the ages had been 
the mines of wisdom, and the fountains of justice and 
administration. But on account of the great distance 
of India from our country, few of their compositions 
reached us. And, therefore, only a small portion of their 
sciences was received by us. We learnt of only a few of 
their scholars. In astronomy, for example, there are 
three schools of thought in India (i) the school of 
Siddhanta, (ii) the school of Arjbhar (Aryabhata) and 
(iii) the school of Arkand (Khandakhadyaka). But in spite 
of our efforts we received only the theory of Siddhanta. 
And this is the theory which has been followed by a group 
of Muslim scholars who based their (astronomical) tables 
on it....In music we have received from them the book 
called Yafar (?). It literally means “the Fruits of Wisdom”. 
It contains the principles of modulation and the collections 
of tunes. And what reached us of their science of ethics 
is the book “Kalila Wa Dimna” which is widely known. 
And what reached us of their works on arithmetic is 
the one which has been collaborated by Abu Jafar 
Muhammed b. Musa al-Khawrizmi. This is the shortest 
process of calculation easiest to learn. It proves the sharp 
intelligence of the Indians, their creative genius and their 
excellence in invention.” 

These observations of three of the important authorita- 
tive Arabic writers abundantly show the high esteem 
in which the Arabs held the people of India and their 
culture. This estimate of Indian culture, as the contents 
of their remarks show, was based on their personal study 
and experience. One of them has also pointed out the 
causes on account of which they could not have as thorough 
a knowledge of the various branches of Indian sciences as 
they had of those of the Greeks. But in spite of these 
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difficulties, the advent of the Abbasids and the high 
influential position attained in their court by the Barmecids 
who had been greatly interested in Indian sciences, 
facilitated the translation of Indian works into Arabic. 
Al-Mansur, the second Abbasid Caliph received embassies 
from Sindh, one of which included some Indian Pandits 
who presented him with two Indian works on astronomy : 
the Brahma-Siddhanta and the Khandakhadyaka. He ordered 
Ibrahim al-Fazari to translate them into Arabic with 
the help of these Pandits. During the reign of al-Rashid, 
the Barmecids attained the highest and most influencial 
position in the Abbasid court. They were the descendants 
of the high priest of the Buddhist temple of Balkh. Their 
title Barmak is an Arabicised form of the Indian term 
‘Paramukh’ which was the title of the high priest of the 
temple. Khalid, the Barmecid, was probably the first 
of them to accept Islam. His father, the last Barmak, 
was skilled in astronomy, philosophy and medicine. His 
descendants, naturally, had a special interest in Indian 
sciences and encouraged the translation of Sanskrit 
medical works into Arabic. In addition to the Barmecids 
there were other courtiers of Hartn also who were 
interested in this branch of cultural activity. But the 
Barmecids were the most influential and resourceful of 
all of them. They were, however, helped in the attainment 
of their objective by certain incidents in the court. 
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NEW INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA 
By 


Dr. D. C. Sircar, M.A., PH.D. 


Two inscriptions of great importance, recently discovered 
in India, are the Rajula-Mandagiri and Gujarra 
inscriptions of the Maurya emperor Aégoka (c. 269-232 
B.C.), the most remarkable ruler of history. 

Asoka was a versatile genius and one of the most 
remarkable personalities in the history of the world. 
He was at the same time a great conqueror and builder, 
statesman and administrator, religious and __ social 
reformer, and philosopher and saint. His organisation 
of missions for the spiritual conquest of the world was 
responsible for the transformation of a small sectarian 
creed into a world religion. He eschewed military 
conquests not after a defeat but after a great victory 
over the powerful people of Kalinga and pursued a 
policy of toleration in respect of the neighbouring states 
in spite of the vast resources of a mighty empire at 
his disposal. He was a man of exceptional energy, 
ability and power of organisation and his geneorisity 
and forbearance were matched only by his sincerity of 
purpose. He is known to have practised what he 
preached and to have been one of the few politicians 
of the world, who realised that propaganda is more 
effective than legislation in matters relating to the 
people’s attitude and sentiments. Asoka’s piety and 
his liberal and impartial dealings with all his subjects 
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From two paintings of modern Rajagriha by Indr 
Dugar; Above—Pilgrims on the  Gridhrakuta 
Below—View of paddy fields from the Saptaparni Cave 


Lion Rock, 
Sigiriya, Ceylon. 
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Three Sigiriya frescoes, Ceylon. 
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Virrespective of their caste and creed exercised an 
“ennobling influence on the pious kings of India for 
“many succeeding generations. Some scholars, however, 
‘have compared the achievements of the great empire- 
builders, who came before Asoka and were responsible 
for the expansion of Magadha from a tiny state in 
South Bihar to a huge empire comprising the major 
parts of India, Pakistan and Afghanistan, with Asoka’s 
policy of turning the officers of State into religious 
propagandists, abolishing military exercises and conquests, 
leaving the ‘turbulent tribesmen (especially of the 
north-west) to the care of the preachers of Dharma and 
draining the resources of the empire in charity and 
religious propaganda and branded the latter as the‘ 
dream of an idealist rather than the sagacity of a 
practical politician. Indeed with the removal of the 
strong hand of Asoka, his successors failed to check the 
disintegration of the empire and the transformation of 
the outlying provinces gradually into independent 
kingdoms. The military strength of Magadha, which 
under Chandragupta succeeded in hurling back the 
mighty battalions led by Seleucus, lord of Western Asia, 
was unable under Agoka’s descendants to check the 
onslaught of the Greek rulers of Bactria, who succeeded 
in penetreting through the plains of North India as far 
as Pataliputra in the east. 

It should, however, be pointed out that this does 
not prove that Asoka’s policy of pacifism, like the 
attempts of some other religious leaders including the 
great Buddha, to make the earth free from sorrow and 
strife, was a total failure. The two global wars of the 
first half of the twentieth century appear to have made 
it clear that after all Asoka was right in denouncing 
the conquest of countries by arms and recommending 
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the conquest of the heart of mankind by love. He 
dreamt of a world in which all peoples would live in 
harmony like members of the same family. The day 
of the complete realisation of that dream may be still 
far off. But it seems that we are gradually moving 
towards it. 

The story of the discovery of both the Rajula- 
Mandagiri and Gujarra inscriptions of Asoka is very 
interesting. 

In a letter dated the 14th September 1946, Shri T. G. 
Aravamuthan, a keen student of ancient Indian history 
and an Advocate of the Madras High Court, sent for 
examination to the Government Epigraphist for India 
‘an eye-copy of an old Brahmi inscription in one line, 
which he had reproduced from an old record about 
thirty years previously. Just then he could not remember 
the source from which the eye-copy had been taken 
down. Unfortunately it was not possible to make out 
anything from the eye-copy and Shri Aravamuthan 
was searching for his notes in order to trace its source. 
In another letter dated the 14th March 1947, he informed 
the Government Epigraphist for India that he had 
reproduced the eye-copy of the inscription from a volume 
of the Mackenzie Manuscripts preserved in_ the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, 
according to which the inscription was found near the 
west Gopuram of Pedda Ramalinga Devalayam in the 
southern part of a village called Rajula Mandagiri in 
the Panchapalayam Taluk in the District of the same 
name. As the List of Villages in the Madras Presidency 
does not refer to places called Panchapalayam and 
Rajula Mandagiri, it was supposed that the _findspot 
of the inscription may be no other than Mandagiri in 
the Adoni Taluk of the Bellary District. But no such 
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epigraph could be traced in that village. In December 
1953, in the course of his annual tour in search of 
inscriptions, Shri M. Venkataramayya, then Epigraphical 
Assistant in the office of the Government Epigraphist for 
India, visited Pattikonda, headquarters of a Taluk in 
the Kurnool District and situated about eight miles 
from the Tuggali Station on the Guntakal-Bezwada line 
of the Southern Railway. There he heard of a locality 
called Rajula-Mandagiri lying at a distance of about 
three miles to the north-north-west of Pattikonda and 
also of the existence of an inscription at the place. 
The hamlet is attached to the village of Juturu about 
four miles to the north-west of Pattikonda and lies at 
a distance of about twenty miles from Erragudi where 
several edicts of Asoka were discovered in 1929. A 
year later Shri Venkataramayya visited Rajula-Mandagiri 
and discovered the inscription on a rock near the 
entrance of the Ramalingesvara temple on the 26th 
December 1954. 

The hamlet of Gujarra lies in the Datia District of 
Vindhya Pradesh, near the village of Parasari on the 
Datia-Unao road, about 11 miles to the south-east of 
Datia and 12 miles to the north of Jhansi in U.P. The 
inscription is engraved on a boulder lying at the foot 
of a hill at a little distance from the hamlet. This 
epigraph was discovered by Shri Lal Chand Sharma of 
Jhansi, who by chance came upon the inscribed rock 
while out ahunting. Shri Sharma showed some 
indistinct photographs and inaccurate eye-copies of the 
record to Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, Deputy Director-General 
of Archeology in India, at New Delhi, on the 30th 
November 1953. A glance at them was enough for 
Dr. Chhabra to recognise that the epigraph was one of 
the Rock Edicts of Asoka and naturally he pressed 
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Shri Sharma for information regarding its exact findspot. 
But Shri Sharma, who was under the impression that 
the document contained a clue to the existence of a 
hidden treasure in its neighbourhood, was not prepared 
to give the required information unless Dr. Chhabra 
would agree to share with him the treasure when brought 
to light as a result of his study of the record. Dr. Chhabra 
tried to convince him that such epigraphs do not 
contain any information regarding buried treasures, 
but in vain. Thanks, however, to the interest taken 
in the matter by Shri J. S. Lall, then Collector-in-Charge 
of Jhansi, Shri Sharma ultimately disclosed the name 
of the findspot of the epigraph and its discovery on 
the 15th of November 1954 was announced in _ the 


newspapers. 

No doubt the discovery of any relic associated with 
the great Asoka is of paramount interest to the student 
of Indian history. But, of the two recently discovered 


records of Asoka, the inscription at Gujarra is more 
important than the one found at Rajula-Mandagiri. The 
Gujarra inscription represents a version of Agoka’s Minor 
Rock Edict I already found at Bairat in the Jaipur District 
of Rajasthan, at Gavimath, Maski, and Palkigundu in 
the Raichur District of Hyderabad, at Rupnath in the 
Jabalpur District of Madhya Pradesh and at Sahasram 
in the Shahabad District of Bihar, while the Rajula- 
Mandagiri inscription is a version of Minor Rock Edicts 
I and II, the second of them being found only at Erragudi 
in the Kurnool District of Andhra and at Brahmagiri, 
Jatinga-Ramesvara and Siddapura in the Chitaldrug 
District of Mysore. But, whereas the Rajula-Mandagiri 
version of Minor Rock Edicts I and II is a close copy 
of the already published Erragudi version of the same 
edicts, the Gujarra version of Minor Rock Edict I offers 
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a number of passages not found elsewhere. These new 
passages throw welcome light on some of the controversial 
points in the interpretation of the edict in question. We 
therefore propose here to deal with the contents of the 
Gujarra inscription. We also propose to quote the sentences 
of the Prakrit inscription in their Sanskritised form so that 
they may be more easily intelligible to the general reader. 

Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict I was meant primarily 
for the guidance of his subjects, both poor and rich, 
although it was addressed to his officers employed in 
different parts of his empire. The proclamation was 
meant also for the Antas meaning ‘the peoples of the 
bordering kingdoms. According to Rock Edicts II and 
XIII, the Antas were the peoples of the Greek kingdoms 
of Western Asia, Northern Africa and Europe as well as 
the Dravidian kingdoms in the southernmost districts 
of India (such as the Chodas, the Pandyas and the subjects 
of the king of Kerala) together with Tamraparni or 
Ceylon. The edicts of Asoka make it abundantly clear 
that, in matters like the promotion of Dharma among 
people and the welfare of living beings, the Maurya 
emperor scarcely made any distinction between his own 
dominions and foreign countries. To him all men were 
like his children. 

The first few sentences of Minor Rock Edict I clearly 
show that Asoka became a Buddhist upasaka. His affiliation 
to the Buddhist faith and organisation is also suggested by 
his address to the Buddhist Church embodied in the 
Calcutta-Bairat Edict, his order to his officials regarding 
the expulsion of heretical monks for the preservation of the - 
unity of the Buddhist Sangha, contained in the Sanchi, 
Kausambi and Sarnath Pillar Edicts, and his pilgrimage 
specially to the Buddhist holy places as referred to in Rock 
Edict VIII and the Rummindei and Nigliva Pillar Edicts. 
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It is usually believed that Asoka’s coronation took place 
about 269 B.C. and that he became a Buddhist after 
he had been greatly moved by the horrors of the war 
in Kalinga which was conquered by him during the 
eighth year after his coronation (i. e. in the ninth year 
of his reign) about 261-260 B.C. He must have been 
converted to the Buddhist faith before his pilgrimage to 
the holy spot of Sambodhi or Bodhgaya, which took place, 
according to Rock Edict VIII, in the tenth year after 
his coronation (i.e. in eleventh regnal year) about 259 
-258 B.C. According to Pillar Edict VI, Asoka began 
to cause his Dharmalipis to be written down in the 
twelfth year after his coronation (i.e. in his thirteenth 
regnal year) about 257-256 B.C. The nature of Minor 
Rock Edict I shows that it was one of the earliest 
Dharmalipis, if not exactly the earliest one, caused to be 
written by Asoka about 257-256 B.C. 

The main theme of the edicts of Asoka is what he 
calls the Dharma. In the Calcutta-Bairat Edict, the 
word Dharma is used in the sense of the Buddhist doctrine. 
But elsewhere it indicates a code of morals preached by 
Asoka probably following what he believed to be the 
teachings of the Buddha. The Dharma preached by 
Asoka through his edicts is, however, not identical with 
the doctrine we know from early Buddhist religious 
literature. He is conspicuously silent even about Mirvana, 
the four Arya-satyas and the Astangika-marga and speaks only 
of the attainment of heaven and of happiness in the next 
world as the highest goal of human existence. Asoka 
_ recommended compassion, reverence, sympathy and truth- 
fulness and condemned cruelty, irreverence, intolerance 
and falsehood. The virtue on which he laid the greatest 
emphasis is the regard for the sanctity of life. The other 
two virtues almost equally emphasised are liberality and 
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reverence to all persons deserving of it by reason of rank, 
age or station. The promotion of these virtues in one’s 
own self as well as in others constituted Asoka’s Dharma. 

The Gujarra version of Minor Rock Edict I of Asoka 
begins with the sentence: Devanampriyasya Priyadarsinah 
Asvkarajasya, ‘Of Devanampriya Priyadarsin Asokaraja’. 
A word like sravanam, ‘proclamation’, is understood in the 
context. It is well known that, in his inscriptions, Asoka 
generally calls himself ‘king Devanampriya Priyadarsin’ 
or ‘Devanampriya’ or ‘king Priyadarsin’, and that, among 
the published inscriptions of the Maurya emperor, the 
version of Minor Rock Edict I at Maski alone mentions 
him by his personal name Asoka. The Gujarra version 
of the edict, which calls him Asokaraja, is thus the second 
of his known epigraphic records mentioning him by his 
personal name. 

The next sentence of the inscription reads: ardhatrtiyan 
samvatsaran [vyapya aham] upasakah asmi, “I have been an 
upasaka (i.e. a lay follower of the Buddha) for two years 
and a half.” The word sadhikan or satirekan qualifies 
ardhatrtiyan in the corresponding sentence in the other 
versions suggesting that, when Minor Rock Edict I was 
issued, Asoka had been an upasaka for a little more 
than two and half years and not exactly for only two 
years and a half as stated in the present version. The 
omission seems to be due to oversight either of the scribe 
or of the engraver. Most other versions add to this a 
sentence saying that Asoka was not energetic in the 
practice and propagation of Dharma during the whole 
of this period of a little over two and half years. The 
Mysore and Kurnool versions of the edict clearly state 
that this period of inactivity on the part of Asoka 
lasted for one year. The following sentence of the edict 
says that he worked zealously in the cause of Dharma 
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only for a little over one year forming the latter part of 
the said period of his upasaktva till the date of the 
proclamation. 

The third sentence runs as follows: sadhikam 
samvatsaram [vyapya] yat maya Sanghah yatah iti aham badham 
parakrantah iti aha, “Saith he, ‘It is a little more than one 
year that I have been associated with the Sangha (i.e. the 
Buddhist Clergy) and have been excessively energetic 
(in the practice and propagation of Dharma)’.” The wording 
of the sentence is different from that in the other versions. 
There is considerable difference of opinion among scholars 
as regards the meaning of the word yata indicating 
Agoka’s relation with the Buddhist Church. In the place 
of yata, some versions have upayata, upagata or upeta, 
The sentence is in the passive in some versions (e.g. maya 4 
Sanghah yatah) and in the active in others (e.g. aham Sangham @ 
yatah). Some scholars think that the reference is to 
visit that Asoka paid to the Buddhist Church. But thi 
is improbable as the Present Tense in the verb asmi, ‘I am 
or ‘I have been’, in the corresponding passage, e.g., ing 
the Rupnath version (sdtirekam ca tu samvatsaram [oyapya} 
yat asmi aham Sangham upetah), would suggest that the® 
action indicated by yata=upayata=upagata=upeta with® 
reference to Asoka’s relation with the Sangha was an 
event lasting for over a year immediately preceding the™ 
date of the edict. To obviate this difficulty, some scholars q 
take yata and its equivalents to mean ‘entered’ and think @ 
that Asoka became a Buddhist monk or at least a bhiksu- a 
gatika or grhastha-muni. That, however, Asoka was an am 
upasaka and not a monk at the time of the promulgation | 
of the edict is clear from the Present Tense used in asmi@ 
in the second sentence of the inscription already discussedg 
above. On the date of the proclamation, Asoka could 
not have been staying in the Church for more than @ 
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year as the edict is stated to have been issued on the 257th 
day of a tour which he had undertaken for the propagation 
of Dharma, the period covered by the tour being eight 
months and a half. We have elsewhere suggested that 
yata = upayata = upagata=upeta has been used here in the 
sense of samgata, ‘intimately associated’, and that it speaks 
of Asoka’s close contact with the Buddhist Church, which 
began more than a year before the promulgation of 
the edict. 

Some scholars think that the second and third 
sentences of the edict speak of two different stages of 
Asoka’s updsakatva, the first covering more than two and 
half years when he was not zealous in the practice and 
propagation of Dharma and the second covering more 
than a year when he was exerting himself in the cause 
of Dharma. This would suggest that, by the time when 
the edict was issued, Asoka had been an upasaka for nearly 
four years. But this is unlikely in view of the fact that 
Asoka uses the Present Tense in connection with the period 
of more than two and half years giving the duration 
of his updsakatva till the date of the edict and also with 
the period of more than a year (immediately preceding 
the said date) when he was zealous in the practice and 
propagation of Dharma but that he uses the Past Tense 
(Aorist) in.connection with the period of one year when 
he was not exerting himself in the cause of Dharma— 
cf, the sentence in the Brahmagiri version standing for 
Sanskrit: no tu khalu [aham] badham prakrantah abhuvam 
ckam samvatsaram. 

The fourth sentence reads: etena antarena Jambudvipe 
Devanampriyasya amisra-devah santah manusyah misra-devah 
kytah, “During this period, Devanampriya’s men (i.e. 
subjects) in Jambudvipa, who were unmingled with gods, 
have been made (by him) mingled with gods”. The 
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wording of the sentence is not the same in all the versions, 
The use of Devanampriyasya in this sentence is a peculiarity 
of the Gujarra text of the edict. Jambudvipa here 
apparently indicates the empire of Asoka. In some 
versions, men who had been formerly unmingled with 
gods are represented as mingled with the latter, while, 
in others, gods are represented as having been formerly 
unmingled with men and Jater mingled with them. The 
following sentence makes it clear that the result of the 
practice and propagation of Dharma on the part of Asoka 
was this mingling of his subjects with gods. 

The commingling of gods and men _ has been 
understood differently by different scholars. H. P. Sastri’s 
interpretation. of devah as ‘the Brahmanas’ is based on 
a misunderstanding of the corresponding sentence of the 
Rupnath version of the edict and has now been given 
up. Sylvain Levi and Filliozat take deva to mean 
‘a king’. But it is difficult to believe that Asoka who 
claimed to have been Devanampriya or ‘beloved of the 
gods’ would have thought it proper to refer to his own 
self (or, to kings including himself) as a god. He 
could hardly have been unconscious of the ambiguity 
that would result from the use of the word in a sense 
which is not its normal meaning. F. W. Thomas thinks 
that Asoka brought the Brahmanical gods to the 
knowledge of wild tribes and other backward peoples 
who had formerly no knowledge of them. But Agoka’s 
Dharma had really little to do with the Brahmanical 
gods and the claim seems to refer to his subjects in 
general. According to E. Hultzsch, devah here means 
divyani ripani of Rock Edict IV, meaning ‘gods in effigy’ 
which Asoka exhibited to his subjects. But Rock 
Edict IV really says that Asoka’s dharmanusasti achieved 
better result in promoting Dharma among the people 
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than the religious exhibitions conducted for many years 
by earlier kings had attained. The correct interpretation 
of the sentence in question has been offered by 
D. R. Bhandarkar who thinks that Asoka led men in 
the path of Dharma so much so that they became fit 
to be commingled with gods not only in heaven but 
also in this life. This interpretation seems to be 
supported by the passage yogam yufjantu occurring in the 
latter part of the present version of the edict. 

The next sentence runs as follows : parakramasya idam 
phalam, “This is the result of (my) exertion (in the practice 
and propagation of Dharma).” The exertion relates to 
ASoka’s activities during the period of more than a year 
immediately before the date of the edict, which is 
referred to in the third sentence discussed above. 

The sixth and seventh sentences of the inscription 
read : no ca idam mahata iti eva Sakyam praptum ksudrakena 
api parakramamanena dharmam carata pranesu  samyatena 
vipulah api svargah sakyah Gradhayitum. “It is not that 
the rich man alone is able to obtain this (result). Even 
a poor man, who exerts himself, practises Dharma and 
observes restraint in respect of living beings, is able to 
attain the great heaven.” Asoka here says that the 
brilliant result obtained by him by dint of his exertion 
in the practice and propagation of Dharma can also 
be achieved by a poor man and that it is not a monopoly 
of a rich man like himself. The wording of these two 
sentences is not the same in the different versions. 

The next sentence reads : etasmai arthiya idam Sravanam, 
“This proclamation is (being issued by me) for the 
(following) purpose.” The twofold purpose is indicated 
in the following two sentences. 

The first of the two purposes is indicated in the 
sentence which reads: ksudrakah ca udarah ca dharmam 
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carantu, yogam yunjantu, “Let the poor and the rich (both) 
practise Dharma (and) effect the association (with gods 
thereby).” ASoka’s first purpose for issuing the proclama- 
tion was that his subjects, both poor and rich, should 
emulate him in the practice of Dharma (which, in his 
view, included the propagation of Dharma) and this, 
he believed, would make them fit for commingling with 
gods. In the place of this sentence, other versions have, 
“Let (both) the poor and the rich exert themselves 
(in the cause of Dharma).” The clause yogam yunjantu 
added in the present version is of considerable importance 
as it throws welcome light on the interpretation of the 
controversial reference to the commingling of gods and 
men in the earlier part of the edict. 

The second purpose underlying the proclamation 
is indicated in the next sentence which runs: antah api 
ca janantu kim iti cirasthitikam ca dharmacaranam bhavatu 
ayam ca arthah vardhisyate ca [janah] enam eva Dharmam 
caran ativa, “Let the peoples living beyond the borders 
(of my empire) also know that the practice of Dharma 


should be everlasting and that this matter will increase — 


if (the people) practise this very Dharma to a considerable 
degree.” The wording of the present text is different 
from that of the other versions and some of the damaged 
words of the passage have to be conjecturally restored 
with the help of other texts of the edict. But there 
is no doubt that Agoka’s aim was to lead all the peoples 
known to him to the path of Dharma as understood 
and inculcated by him. 

The last sentence of the inscription reads: idam ca 
Sravanam vyustena 256, “And this proclamation is (being 
issued by me when I have been) on tour (for) 256 (days).” 
The Prakrit word vivutha (i.e. viyutha) standing for 
Sanskrit vyusta has been used here for Sanskrit vyusita. 
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There is difference of opinion among scholars on the 
interpretation of the sentence. But the corresponding 
sentence in the Sahasram version makes its meaning 
absolutely clear. The Sahasram passage stands for 
Sanskrit : dve sat-pancasad-ratri-Sate vyustah (vyusitah aham) 
iti 256, or dve sat-pancasad-ratri-sate vyuste (vyatite maya) 
iti 256. This tour seems to be one of the earliest of 
the Dharmayairis (i.e. tours for the propagation of 
Dharma) originally instituted by Asoka in the tenth 
year after his coronation (i.e. in the eleventh year of 
his reign) about 259 B.C., which is particularly referred 
to in Rock Edict VIII. 
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FRANCE AND INDOLOGY 
By 


PROFESSOR JEAN FILLIOZAT 


Ir is for me a great honour and pleasure to present 
to our Indian friends some of the aspects of the work 
done by Frenchmen on India, from the beginning of 
that scientific interest created by French scholars for 
Indian literatures for over two centuries. 

The French were not among the first Europeans to 
come into contact with India. But, as soon as it was 
discovered by some travellers, India awakened a keen 
interest in French literary circles. La Fontaine, our 
chief fabulist, was acquainted with Indian fables; as 
he himself said, he borrowed some of his fables from 
Pilpay whose name he knew from books. But he also 
heard about India from Francois Bernier, who had 
been the physician at the Court of the Great Mogul. 
Nevertheless, in his time, that is, the seventeenth century, 
Indology did not yet exist. Its birth took place in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

For many decades attention, in France, had been 
centred on China, about which much was heard from 


the reports and enthusiastic appreciation of Jesuit. 


missionaries, and on Siam from the diplomatic mission, 
which Louis XIV exchanged with the Siamese monarch. 
Besides this, studies concerning Western and Middle 
Asia had been, for a long time, in great honour in 
France. Hebrew had been regularly taught at _ the 
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College Royal, now called College de France, ever since 
jts inception in the sixteenth century. The Syrian, 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish languages were also actively 
_ cultivated. In 1718, Bignon, the king’s librarian, had 
the idea of purchasing from India and Indo-China all 
their chief works of literature. He asked Etienne 
Fourmont, professor at the College Royal, to draw up 
alist of such works. A few names of books were already 
known, and Bignon asked travellers to purchase or 
copy out every book of note available in India or in 
regions where Indian culture prevailed. He also asked 
for grammars and dictionaries. | 

In India, his wishes were soon fulfilled. Calmette 
obtained copies of three of the Vedas, Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, 
and Sama-Veda, in South India. As regards the Atharva- 
Veda he was unsuccessful. In place of the original text, 
he was given an Atharvanasastra. That book was a 
compilation of such late texts as the Devimahatmya. . 
The Rg-Veda was first sent to Paris in 1731, together 
with its Aitareya Brahmana. Other Sanskrit books, like 
the Tattvacintamani by Gangesa, then in great esteem, 
in South India as well as in Bengal, were also sent to 
France from the same part of India, and about the 
same time, by the Italian Jesuit Beschi, along with 
some Tamil books, a Tamil grammar, and a Tamil 
dictionary. 

Many books were obtained from Bengal. Pons, 
who was stationed in Chandernagore, was able to collect 
the main works of the different branches of classical 
Sanskrit literature, epics, Puranas, Vyakarana, Nataka, 
Alankara, Vedanta, and chiefly Nyaya which comprised 
some important works of the Navya-nyaya. His catalogue 
was astonishingly accurate for its time, and contained. 
one hundred and sixty-eight entries. The collection was 
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not made haphazardly. Competent pundits were consul- 
ted, and Pons himself knew the Sanskrit language. He 
had added to the collection a Sanskrit grammar which 
he had written in Latin, following the Samksiptasara, 
and a Latin translation of the Amarakosa. Thanks to 
these men, Calmette, Pons, and others, it was possible 
to publish the first printed catalogue of Sanskrit literature 
in Paris in 1739. The following year, Pons gave, in a 
letter subsequently published several times, the _ first 
sound report on all aspects of Sanskrit literature. 

Some Parisian scholars tried to utilize the abundant 
material thus collected. But the difficulties encountered 
in reading in Europe Indian manuscripts without the 
assistance of pundits were discouraging for men who 
knew how much help they could get from these pundits 
in India itself. They were obliged to wait, but were 
not inactive. Other ways were fortunately open to 
them for learning something about India. Arabic, 
Persian and Chinese books more than the Greek and 
Latin works, gave much information about that country, 
its history, its thought, and its customs. The collec- 
tion of as much material on India as was then possible 
from western classical authors and from Arabic, Persian, 
and Chinese works, was Joseph Deguignes’ main task, 
a task which remains to his honour. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, Deguignes 
published a vast history of the Huns (Histoire des Huns). 
He wanted to enlarge the traditional scope of history by 
bringing within its limits the remotest parts of Asia. 
He knew many oriental languages and, though he was 
blinded in what concerns Chinese history by an 
impossible hypothesis of an Egyptian origin of the 
Chinese people, he was, on the contrary, remarkably 
accurate concerning the history of India. 
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Through Islamic sources, he was able to give a 
very fragmentary but valuable account of some yogic 
practices in Kashmir. Through Chinese sources, he 
proved the wide influence of Buddhism on Central Asian 
and Chinese peoples, and was able to give a tentative 
translation of a part of an ancient Chinese Buddhistic 
collection of sentences, the so-called ‘Sutra in Forty-two 
Articles.’ 

But his chief achievement was the fixing of the 
basis of Indian chronology. On this point he was 
lucky enough to have invaluable help from an Indian 
scholar; Maridas Pillai, of Pondicherry. He was a Tamil 
scholar, and he also knew Latin and French very 
well. He eagerly desired to promote the knowledge of 
his country amongst European literary men. All 
French scholars who visited Pondicherry during that 
period were indebted to him for most of the valuable 
informations. He apparently played a part in the 
discovery of original links between Sanskrit on the 
one hand and Latin and Greek on the other. The 
astronomer Le Gentil, one of the first who gave a 
substantial account of Indian astronomy, wrote that he 
himself had been a grateful pupil of Maridas Pillai 
and of another Tamil scholar of Pondicherry in that 
matter. Maridas Pillai was also responsible for some 
translations and analyses of Indian books. His translation 
of the Bagavadam, a Tamil version of the Bhagavata, was 
published twice. Before its publication, this translation 
of all its twelve skandhas (books) was sent to Deguignes, 
and in it he found the dynastic lists of kings who 
had reigned since Pariksit, including the name of 
Sandragoutten, i.e. Candragupta. In this name, 
Deguignes immediately recognized the Sandrakottos of 
the Greeks, who was contemporaneous with Seleucus 
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Nicator. The synchronism illustrating the chronology 
of India thus discovered was soon published in the 
Memoires de Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
This same synchronism was rediscovered or popularized 
subsequently by the illustrious founder of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Sir William Jones. | 

Thus, even before 1780, French Indologists had 
collected primary materials of Indian philology, 
established the fact of the great value of Indian culture, 
and set the basis of Indian historical chronology. 

At the same time, a new vista in the knowledge of 
India was opened by another French scholar, Anquetil- 
Duperron. His travel in India is famous, as is his 
translation of the Avesta, studied in Surat. But Anquetil 
did not get an opportunity to learn Sanskrit in India. 
Nevertheless, after his return to France, he was able 
to prepare, from the Persian version, the first European 
translation of fifty Upanisads, which was published at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and which, 
after Wilkins’ Bhagavad-Gita, first put the fundamental 
texts of Indian philosophy at the disposal of western 
thinkers. 

About the same time, following the great success 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, courses of Indian 
languages, and especially of Sanskrit; were opened at 
Hertford College in England for men of the East India 
Company. One of the professors, Hamilton, came to 
Paris in order to study the Sanskrit manuscripts which 
were preserved there. The war between Napoleon and 
England detained him in the French capital, and he 
thus had the opportunity of preparing a new catalogue 
of those manuscripts which were in Nagari or Bengali 
script. He also had the opportunity of teaching Sanskrit 
to a few students. One of these, a German, Frederic 
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Schlegel, was soon afterwards to become one of the 
founders of Indology in Germany. 

Another person, without the help of anybody, 
determined to master Sanskrit by himself. He was a 
young French Iranist, A. L. de Chezy. His heart was 
given to poetry; his soul was romantic. He had read 


William Jones’s translation of Sakuntala and had been 


seized by the desire to read the masterpiece in _ its 
original. By persevering efforts and with the help of 
Pons’s grammar and Amarakosa and later on Wilkins’ 
translation of the Hitopadesa, he was able to read more 
and more difficult texts, and finally to realize his dream, 
to read and even publish Sanskrit and Prakrit texts of 
Sakuntala. That lover of poetry was also a grammarian. 

In due course, he came to realize the necessity 
for Europe of becoming acquainted with the achievements 
of entire mankind. Many thinkers in France were 
of the same opinion and became more and more eager 
to study India as well as China. That is why, in 1814, 
a chair of Sanskrit and one of Chinese were created 
for Chezy and Abel-Remusat respectively. Although 
he was a Sinologist, or rather because he was a Sinologist 
in the same sense as Deguignes, Abel-Remusat was of 
much help to Indology by collecting Chinese data on 
India and translating the account of the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim Fa-Hien’s travels. 

Both Chezy and Abel-Remusat were carried off by 
cholera in 1832, but their traditions did not die with 
them. Abel-Remusat’s successor was Stanislas Julien 
who carried further researches on Indian antiquity 
through Chinese documents. Chezy was followed by 
several great pupils. Bopp, the German who was the 
founder of comparative philology of Indo-European 


languages, was one of them. Among his notable French 
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pupils were Loiseleur Deslongchamps who published 
the Manu Smrti and the Amarakosa, and Langlois who 
was responsible for the first complete translation of 
the Rg-Veda and Harivamsa directly from the manuscripts, 
But the greatest of all was Eugene Burnouf. 

Eugene Burnouf owed his knowledge of philology 
to his father, Jean-Louis. A Hellenist and a Latinist, 
Jean-Louis Burnouf also had been one of Chezy’s first 
pupils. He was among the first to realize that great 
progress could be made in the morphology of European 
classical languages by a comparison with Sanskrit, a 
cognate language in which the analysis of the forms 
was clearer and had even been carried to a degree 
unknown elsewhere by grammarians of ancient India. 
He decided to launch his brilliant son on this career. 

Eugene Burnouf started his study of Sanskrit with 
Chezy, but Sanskrit was not his sole aim; rather it 
was to him an instrument of scientific conquest. He 
felt no compulsion, like some others, to master it for 
the glory of possessing a language which was _ then 


commonly considered primitive and the mother of every . 


language in the so-called Aryan world. He wished 
to make use of Sanskrit to penetrate deeply into Indian 
culture and to decipher other still unknown languages, 
so as to be able to peep thereby into the civilizations 
which had made use of them. It was not that he 
minimized in any way the study of languages for 
themselves, but he saw in the analysis of languages a 
means of knowing the human soul, always an essential 
means, never an end. He clearly defined his method 
in his inaugural lecture at the College de France: 
“Instead of making ambitious sketches, destined to 
remain incomplete for a long time, of the literary history 
of India, we shall analyse the scholarly language in 
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which the people originally expressed themselves, we 
shall read the immortal works which are monuments 
of their genius.....Let us venture to add, however, if 
this course is to be devoted to philology, we shall not 
for that exclude the study of events and ideas. Our 
eyes shall not be shut against the most dazzling light 
ever to shine from the Orient, and we shall seek to 
understand the spectacle before us. This is India, with 
its philosophy and its myths, its literature and _ its 
laws, which we shall study through its language.....It 
is our profound conviction that just as the study of 
words, in so far as it can possibly be conducted to the 
exclusion of ideas, is useless and frivolous, so words, 
as visible signs of thought, are a solid and productive 
branch of learning. There is no true philology without 
philosophy and history. The analysis of language 
processes is also an inductive science and, if not the 
science of the human soul, it is at least that of the 
most extraordinary faculty which it has been given to 
express itself.” At the time he delivered this lecture, 
Eugene Burnouf had already prepared a course of 
general and comparative grammar; but, before all, 
he had, on two occasions, deciphered new languages, 
thanks to his knowledge of Sanskrit. _ 

In 1826 was published An Essay on Pali, a joint 
work by Burnouf and his friend Christian Lassen, a 
young scholar from Norway, who was to become one 
of the foremost JIndologists of Germany. Pali, then 
entirely unknown in Europe, was well known in Ceylon 
and in Indo-China, then called the ‘Peninsula beyond 
the Ganges.’ It was thus necessary to decipher it 
through the medium of Sanskrit, which led to the 
discovery of the rules of correspondence between ancient 
Indian and middle Indian stages of the language. 
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In addition to this, Burnouf had just finished one 


of his chief works, Commentary on Yasna. And thanks | 


to his knowledge of Sanskrit, he found the key, then 
lost, to the language of the Avesta, the sacred book of 
the Parsis. This book had already been translated by 
Anquetil-Duperron. Unfortunately, the precise meaning 
of the language had been lost among Parsis for some 
time, and they had given approximate interpretations, 
according to a translation in Pahlavi or middle Iranian, 
which was itself only half understood. Compared with 
the original text, the French version arrived at in this 
way appeared to be of little help in studying the 
language. But, by rare good luck, Anquetil had also 
brought back a partial Sanskrit translation by Neriosengh 
of the Pahlavi version of the Avesta. By careful 
comparison between the original Avestic text and its 
Sanskrit translation, Burnouf obtained two _ results: 
the restitution of the rules of the Avestic language and 
its laws of relationship to Sanskrit. Thus, the real 
meaning of the chief Iranian religious writings was 
made available, and Indo-Iranian philology. and 
linguistics were established. 

Such a success was not due to an _ understanding 
of classical Sanskrit alone; what were at the time the 
latest findings in Indian philology had been involved 
and Burnouf had developed them thoroughly. The 
archaic and fundamental Vedic literature, gathered and 
catalogued a century before in the Royal Library, had 
remained almost a dead letter till Burnouf’s time. 
He was successful enough to be able to utilize it for 
comparison with Avestic. He also made very wide 
use of Panini’s grammar, in order to trace points of 
similarity between Sanskrit and Avestic. Thus did 
Indological studies expand widely, giving rise to the 
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study of Iranian philology as well. Far from losing in 

depth, they gained in breadth and themselves became 
more profound. Above all, their real importance in 
the knowledge of the orient was realized. 

This is significant not only for Burnovuf’s glory, 
but also as an illustration of the value of a method in 
which specialization consists only in a precise identifica- 
tion of the problem under consideration, rather than 
in a limited examination of primary sources. Speciali- 
zation, of course, if improperly understood, as limiting 
the fields of research, is sure to leave out much that is 
placed before us by the limitless reality. 

The knowledge of India remained Burnouf’s chief 
purpose. On the one hand, he undertook the translation 
into French of the Bhagavata Purana and, before his 
untimely death in 1853, he was able to publish the first 
nine skandhas of the work. On the other hand, he devoted 
himself to the study of Indian Buddhism. 

The Societe Asiatique, the first among all oriental 
societies in Europe, was founded in Paris in 1822, along 

athe lines of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, British Resident in Nepal, sent to 
both the societies, as also to London, a vast collection 
of Sanskrit Buddhist works from Nepal. Burnouf knew 
the interest which Chinese sources, discovered previously 
by Deguignes and elaborately studied by Abel-Remusat, 
created for the study of Indian Buddhism. He clearly 
understood the importance of the role played by Buddhism 
in the expansion of Indian culture abroad. He could 
not let go this opportunity of knowing what books and 
thought India had given to a great part of Asia. 
Following his usual method, he made a comparative 
study of Buddhist Pali and Sanskrit texts and wrote his 
famous Introduction to Indian Buddhism and published a 
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translation of, and a commentary on, the Saddharma- 
pundarika (The Lotus of the Good Law). 

After his death, no one was able to take up his entire 
task, but many French and foreigners, were ready to 
continue parts of it. Already one of his colleagues, the 
philosopher Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, translator of 
Aristotle, with his help, published, or was about to 
publish, valuable studies on Nyaya and Samkhya. He 
directcd his pupil Ariel towards Tamil studies, and the 
latter collected many Tamil manuscripts and _ translated 
a part of Tirukkural and documents on Auvaiyar. He 
helped Max Miiller to publish the Rg-Veda, and prepared 
Roth and Adolph Regnier to interpret it. Gorresio, an 
Italian disciple of Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, was publishing 
from Paris a monumental edition of the Rdaméayana 
according to the Bengali manuscript of the poem. 
Foucaux undertook to utilize Tibetan studies for Indo- 
logical purposes. Some others were ready to translate 
into French the well-known works of Sanskrit literature. 
Pavie translated the Bhoja-prabandha and fragments of the 
Mahabharata; Dancerau, the Srutabodha, the Pajicatantra, 
and the Hitopadesa. But above all, Fauche, if not with 
sufficient care, but in great abundance, rendered into 
French the Rdavanavadha Mahakavya of Bhartrhari, the 
Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, all the works of Kalidasa, the 
Dasakumira-carita of Dandin, the Sisupalvadha of Naisadha, 
the Mrcchakatika of Sadraka, the entire Ramayana, and 
the first nine parvans of the Mahabharata. 

Modern India was not neglected. Along with the 
teaching of ancient Indian philology by Burnouf, the 
teaching of Hindi and Urdu philology was actively carried 
on at the School of Oriental Studies, and was for a long 
time continued by Gracin de Tassy whose History of Hindout 
and Hindustani Literature was translated into Urdu. He 
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compiled each year a review of all publications in Urdu 
literature. Garcin de Tassy published many translations 
from Hindi and Urdu into French : the Sundarakanda of the 
Ramacaritamanasa by Tulsi Das, extracts from the Bhaktamala, 
Gul o Sanaubar, Bag o Bahar, the complete works of Wali, 
and the stories of Kamarupa of Bakawali. He also 
translated other pieces of literature from Persian. He 
wrote notes on Muslim religion as practised in India, a 
study of which was thus introduced with the scope of 
both French Indology and French Islamology. 

Thanks to the works of these orientalists, literary 
men in France were frequently attracted to India. A 
kind of ‘Oriental Revival’ took place, chiefly in romantic 
circles. Chateaubriand had already paid just tribute to 
Sakuntala. Victor Hugo had imitated an Upanisad in 
his poem Suprematie, and Lamartine had devoted a choice 
place to Sanskrit epics, drama, and poetry in his Familiar 
Lessons of Literature. 

Indian art became known much later. It is true 
that at the begining of the nineteenth century, Langles 
had grouped all available materials in his large work 
The Monuments of Hindustan, but the study of oriental 
art, archaeology, and architecture was to develop to a 
great extent only when travel facilities increased and 
with the appearance of photography. It was after the 
year 1880 that. Emile Guimet founded, first in Lyon and 
later in Paris, a special museum of history of religions, 
which became a museum of Indian and Far Eastern 
art and archaeology. 

About the same time, there flourished in France 
Sanskrit scholars such as Regnaud, whose chief work 
was on Sanskrit rhetoric and on Bharatiya Nat yasastra, 
Hauvette-Besnault, and principally Barth, Bergaigne, and 
Senart. Barth, for more than forty years, devoted himself 
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to the history of Indian religions and to the criticism 
of works published in every field of Indology. Bergaigne, 
on his side, completed an epoch-making work, the 
careful analysis of the Rg-Veda. His intention was to 
free Indian philology from hypothetic mythological inter- 
pretations and excessive laxity in comparisons. In his 
opinion it was safer to explain the Veda by itself rather 
than by reference to unconnected matter. His chief 
work The Vedic Religion according to the Hymns of the 
Rg-Veda was followed by other memoirs, among which 
Researches on the Samhita of the Rg-Veda is particularly 
worthy of note. This gave some idea of the process 
employed in fixing the canon of the collection. But 
Bergaigne was also attracted to a general knowledge of 
Indian civilization. Foucaux and Leon Feer worked on 
Buddhistic subjects as given in Sanskrit and Tibetan 
works. Foucaux published the Lalitavistara in Tibetan 
and French. Feer translated many texts from Sanskrit, 
Pali, Tibetan, Mongol, and Chinese. Both thus followed 
the French tradition of the complementary study of India. 
in its foreign expansion and through foreign testimonies. 
Although at first purely a Vedic and Sanskrit scholar, 
Bergaigne, too, turned to Grearter India and to the 
history of Indo-China. Sanskritic studies themselves were 
responsible for his turning’to this field. Many inscriptions 
in very correct Sanskrit and frequently elaborated in 
kavya style were found in Cambodia and on the eastern 
coast of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, the ancient territories 
of the former kingdom of Campa. Bergaigne, along with 
Barth, did the important work of deciphering, translating, 
and publishing many of the epigraphs. He was soon able 
to restore, according to the data thus gathered, a part of 
the history of Campa. But Cham inscriptions were not 
all in Sanskrit, and Aymonier studied those in Khmer. 
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French Indology was thus expanding towards the 
East. At the same time, that is, towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, it looked also in the direction of 
Central Asia. Travels and_ scientific misions were 
increasing. In Khotan, in Central Asia, Dutreuil de 
Rhins had the opportunity of purchasing a_birch-bark- 
manuscript in Kharosthi script, the writing adapted to 
Indian languages from Aramaic characters introduced into 
India during the Achaemenid period, before Alexander’s 
invasion. That was a Buddhistic manuscript, and it 
contained a middle Indian version of the Dharmapada. 
It was studied and published by Emile Senart who, for 
a long time, was acquained with epigraphy. He published 
a new edition of Asoka’s inscriptions and also of those 
found at Nasik and Karle. As to his Buddhistic studies, 
he edited the Pali grammar of Kaccayana and the 
Mahavastu, and wrote the Essay on the Legend of Buddha, 
in which he tried to show how the Buddhists introduced 
into the biography of their lord many elements borrowed 
from the saga of Visnu-Mahapurusa. 

The discovery of Dutreuil de Rhin’s manuscript was 
the first of a series of findings which came to light 
more and more with the increase of scientific missions. 
Since the end of the nineteenth century, such missions 
had been entrusted in France to the newer generation 
of scholars whose direct contact with India, Central 
Asia, Indo-China, Indonesia, China, and Japan were 
well suited for a widening of investigations. 

In the first generation, there were four friends of 
slightly different ages, ‘Sylvain Levi, Alfred Foucher, 
Edouard Chavannes, and Louis Finot. 

Edouard Chavannes was really a Sinologist, but he 
gave so much help to Indology by his studies on Chinese 
pilgrims, Chinese inscriptions of Bodh Gaya, and Buddhist 
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tales translated into Chinese, that he must also be counted 
amongst the Indologists; and his work cannot be separated 
from that of Sylvain Levi. 

In 1894, Sylvain Levi succeeded Foucaux who had 
been before him the titular professor of Sanskrit at the 
College de France. He had been a pupil of Bergaigne 
who had founded the teaching of Sanskrit at the 
Sorbonne. Levi was himself followed by Victor Henry, 
an excellent teacher of Sanskrit and comparative 
grammar. 

At the time of his appoinment to the chair at the 
College de France, Sylvain Levi was very young, only 
31, just like Burnouf when he had succeeded Chezy. 
And, indeed, he was, because of the versatility of his 
mind, another Burnouf. More fortunate than Burnouf, 
he was able to travel in India early in life. He stayed 
mainly in Nepal in search of inscriptions, manuscripts, 
and direct information, in order to add to the store of 
our knowledge, covering all the aspects of life and history 
of the kingdom. Previously, he had been devoted to 
the study of literature and Brahmanical texts. His first 
work was The Indian Theatre. The second was the 
Doctrine of the Sacrifice in the Brahmanas. The latter he 
wrote to help the work of a sociologist and ethnologist, 
Marcel Mauss, who could also be counted as an Indologist. 
Levi's findings in Nepal and his collaboration with 
Chavannes finally led him to Buddhistic studies. He 
soon mastered both Tibetan and Chinese. He was thus 
able to correct Sanskrit texts rediscovered by him, such 
as Mahayanasitralankara by Asanga, Trimsika and VimSatika 
by Vasubandhu, and Mahakarmavibhanga by comparison 
with their Tibetan and Chinese versions. Regarding 
the text last mentioned, he was luckier than others in 
that he was better equipped than anybody else to obtain 
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fruitful results. The younger Sinologist, Paul Pelliot, in 
a scientific mission in Upper Asia, had discovered in 
1908 many fragmentary texts from the kingdom of Kuca, 
describing a visit in the seventh century by the great 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang. Other texts were 
discovered by the missions of Sir Aurel Stein, the 
Germans Von Le Coq and Grundwedel, and the Japanese 
Tachibana. A fragmentary Sanskrit text was accompanied 
by its Kuchean version. Sylvain Levi, with the help 
of the linguist Antoine Meillet, was able to decipher 
the Kuchean language and thus get the contents of the 
original. He found among the Kuchean fragments part 
of a poem very similar to the Karmavibhanga. Again, 
when he visited the famous monument of Barabadur 
in Java, he recognized among the sculptures illustrations 
of the Karmavibhanga. 

But, perhaps, the most striking feature of Sylvain 
Levi's personality was his universal human kindness and 
his solicitude for his friends and pupils, whose works 
he was always ready to help or lead. His memory 
lives on in the hearts of many. 

Alfred Foucher, as also the great Belgian scholar, 
Louis de La Vallee Poussin, were very near to his 
activity. Foucher was a perfect humanist. He came 
to India early, long before he succeeded Victor Henry 
at the Sorbonne. He was attracted to Sanskrit litarature, 
Vyakarana, Nyadya, and archaeology. His chief work 
was to connect the art of India with that of Greece, 
showing the synthesis in the Greco-Buddhist art of the 
Gandhara school. Foucher repeatedly paid visits to all 
parts of India and Afghanistan. For a time he studied 
Indian art at the renowned museum at Calcutta. Like 
Levi, during a longer life, he won the sympathy of all 
who knew him and the gratitude of his pupils. 
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But Foucher was not content merely with research 
and the guidance of students. With Finot he undertook 
the foundation of permanent centres of research in Asia. 
Already at the end of the nineteenth century, French 
Indologists and Sinologists became conscious of the 
necessity of having on the very site of their studies an 
institution which would provide them with all that was 
indispensable for their work. They founded in Indo- 
China the Ezole. Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, and it is still 
in existence, constantly expanding its field of research. 

Finot was the first director of the research institute, 
controlled by the French Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres for all countries under the cultural influences of 
India and China. The first Indological task of the Evole 
Francaise d’Extreme-Orient was to preserve and study the 
monuments of Cambodia and Campa, without forgetting, 
of course, the very characters of Indo-Chinese achievements. 

Foucher, on his side, founded the French Archaeological 
Institute at Kabul, in Afganistan, and the Franco- 
Japanese Mansion at Tokyo. Many French Indologists 
have worked in these institutions as well as in the 
Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient. To mention only those 
who are no longer with us, we have to recall the memory 
of Jean Przyluski and Jules Bloch. Przyluski was first 
trained in Indo-China. He was attracted to Buddhistic 
studies and also to linguistics and ethnology, and wrote 
many books with the intention of tracing the remains 
of Munda or popular elements of non-Aryan origin in 
Indian documents. 

Jules Bloch, on the other hand, was first trained 
in Paris, under Sylvain Levi, Meillet, the linguist, and 
Vinson, the specialist in Tamil studies. He came to 
India as a member of the Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient 
to learn on its very ground modern Indian linguistics. 
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He had the good luck to work with Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, and the fruit of his mission was his 
Formation of the Marathi Language, in which he was able 
to apply to a modern tongue the method of comparative 
grammar. 

We retain the memory of Jules Bloch who left us 
three years ago, shortly after Foucher and Rene Grousset, 
the loving historian of Asia and Indian civilization, 
thought, and art. We remember more than just the 
works of Jules Bloch, the Description of the Indo-Aryan from 
the Time of the Veda to Modern Times, Grammatical Structure 
of Dravidian Languages, recently translated into English 
at Poona, his new version of Asoka’s edicts, and lastly 
Les Tsiganes (The Gypsies). Jules Bloch, too, was a 
friend of India and of entire mankind, and we, French 
Indologists, who now have the difficult task of succeeding 
such gurus have dear and clear examples to follow. 

We may hope now to be helped more and more 
by the friendship of India, as we have today the 
precious opportunity of coming into closer contact with 
living India. An agreement between the Indian and 
French Governments has enabled us to establish in - 
Pondicherry an institute where work can go on, thus 
permitting us to keep in permanent touch with all 
aspects of Indian life and culture. The French Institute 
of Pondicherry will surely help India to know France 
better, but if, in India, French people have to present 
their culture, we, French Indologists, have to study 
India more deeply and enthusiastically.* 


*From a lecture delivered at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta. 


THE CENTRAL CORE OF BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 
By 


Dr. Anma SEN GUwPTA, M.A., PH.D. 


Tue world, according to Buddhism, is full of suffering 
and pain, disease, decay and death, and there is no 
getting out of these. This essentially painful nature of 
life was what awakened Buddha to seek a way out of 
it. He was not satisfied with the current philosophies 
of his age. 

The most outstanding contribution which Buddha 
made to Indian philosophy was the discovery of the 
mutual dependence of things found in this world, which 
dependence again is a mark of unreality because all 
things of the world, including the “self” are subject to 
the laws of change, relativity and mutual dependence. 
This law of the relative existence of things and _ their 
mutual dependence is expressed in the doctrine of pratitya- 
samutpada or “dependent origination” which forms the 
central core of Buddhist philosophy. Nothing is permanent, 
nothing endures even for two moments together ; there 
are only diverse series of changes; things do not exist 
with any essence in them, they exist only as causal 
relatives ; there being certain phenomena, there happen 
to be some others. 

Causation in Buddhism always needs more than one 
condition. Nothing results from a single factor only. 
Thus Buddhism has made a distinction between hetu 
which ordinarily refers to the primary cause, and 
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pratyaya which accompanies favourable conditions. In the 
case of a seedling, for example, the seed is the hetu; 
and earth, water, heat, light etc (without which the 
seedling cannot come up) are the pratyayas. The whole 
of this phenomenal world, according to Buddhism, is 
merely a playground of primary and secondary causes. 

According to Buddhism, creations of all things and 
beings of the world take place in a continuous causal 
series in the past, present and future. There is a 
ceaseless flow of elements and incessant becomings. The 
continuous temporal flow can be divided into twelve 
divisions, and these twelve divisions, being mutually 
dependent, form the twelve limbs of pratitya-samutpada, 
and the whole of this twelve-divisioned cycle is called 
the wheel of life. As the wheel is revolving continuously, 
it is impossible for us to ascertain which one of the 
twelve limbs is really the first cause. 

Some understanding of the twelve limbs, and the 
order in which they are usually enumerated may help 
us to grasp the implications of pratitya-samutpada. The 
first is avidya, ignorance, which means that it is the 
activity of the past life, done under the spell of greed, 
aversion and wrong knowledge that directly leads to the 
emergence of the present life. It is because of wrong 
knowledge and wrong perspective of things that one 
regards worldly objects as permanent and runs after 
them, thereby giving a constant push to the wheel of 
life to take more and’ more rounds of birth and death. 
This ignorance leads to the second limb viz. samskara, or 
the effect of the blind activity of the past life. The 
effect of the activity of the past life acts as the energy 
to bring forth a new life and a new series of existence. 
Vijnana, the third limb, means embryonic consciousness. 
It arises at the first moment of conception. This 
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vijnana then takes one more step and becomes the 
cause of ndma-ripa, the fourth limb, or the mind-body 
of embryonic life. The six sense organs develop in the 
next stage as the fifth limb but they are not used in 
the embryonic stage. Sparsa or contacts, the sixth limb, 
refers to the early stage of infancy when the sense-organs 
of the newly formed life begin to come in touch with 
the objects of this world. Vedana, the seventh limb, 
means the feelings of pleasure, pain and _ indifference. 
When the individual grows in age, he becomes familiar 
with the feelings of pleasures and pains. By sparsa, he 
gains knowledge of the external world whereas vedana 
awakens him to feel and enjoy various emotions of life. 
Desire, the eighth limb, depends on vedana. When the 
individual experiences pleasure, he grows eager to have 
this feeling again and again in his life. This is the 
stage of desire and it breeds attachment. It is the 
pursuit of desire that leads a man astray and weaves 
around him a net-work of births and deaths, miseries 
and sufferings. Upddana, the ninth limb, means clinging 
to existence or making efforts to retain the object of 
pleasure. Upadana produces bhava or the will to be, the 
tenth limb. An individual will not be able to experience 
the pleasures of life unless he is born. “The will to be” 
thus becomes the ground of our repeated existences. 
So bhava leads to jati, birth, the eleventh limb which 
produces the twelfth and last limb viz. old age, death, 
sorrows etc. 

These are the twelve factors considered by Buddhism 
as being responsible for the emergence of life and 
its variegated sense-experiences and emotions. These 
different stages are knitted together as if in a chain 
and every prior stage is the ground of the posterior 
one. So long as we remain in darkness and ignorance, 
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the wheel remains in motion and whenever there is 
conflict and maladjustment, the wheel moves with 
jerks and as a consequence we become discontented 
and unhappy. The past, present and future are 
linked together in such a way that while enjoying in 
the present life the fruits of the past, one sows seeds 
for the future. Time does not flow in a straight line. 
It moves in a circle with no beginning or end. Death 
does not mean the end of life. Withering away of 
one life means the blossoming forth of another. When 
one series finishes, a new series at once springs up. 
Samsara means series of lives moving in circles. Each 
wheel is a small circle of one life and the series of 
the wheel of life is samsara. 

The view that everything changes from moment 
to moment is known as the doctrine of momentariness. 
This doctrine too has been elaborately developed in 
Buddhist philosophy and religion. The whole world 
is a flux and everything is being continually renewed. 
Nothing stands, nothing abides. There is no substance, 
either spiritual or material, that is not a particle of 
the ever-changing and ever-flowing stream. One moment 
bursts forth, vanishses and is immediately replaced by 
the next one which also disappears and makes room 
for the emergence of the subsequent one. In other 
words, there is only a series of moments and no 
permanent or eternal being. There is only the way 
of becoming, and there is no being that becomes. 
That everything in the phenomenal world is dynamic 
and ever-changing was recognised in India long before 
Buddha came. But while some of his predecessors held 
that the soul or some spiritual substance is permanent, 
eternal and not subject to the law of change, the 
Buddhists did not make any exception even with regard 
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to it. There is, they said, only a series of momentarily 
existing psychical states and no abiding soul-substance. 
This, however, presents a problem. If there is no 
permanent individual, how can there be any relation 
between an individual, his action and its consequences ? 
One performs an action at one moment, but he 
changes the next moment when the results of the action 
are experienced. How then are we to regard that 
person as the enjoyer of the fruits of his past deeds? 
In the same way, the person who experiences the 
consequences cannot have been the doer of the action, 
both the moments being different. It also follows from 
the above that an action, actually performed, does not 
produce any result as it is momentary in nature, and 
that while there is the result, there is in fact no action 
at all. Buddhism has tried to solve this difficulty in 
a manner which would appear to be logical. Although 
it is a fact that the succeeding moment comes into 
being when the preceding moment is destroyed, there 
is a very important relation between the two. It is 
only because the preceding moment is there, that the 
succeeding one comes into being. This relation is the 
relation of pratitya-samutpada or dependent origination. 
Moments run in a series and are, no doubt, different. 
Still, because the preceding one happening the succeeding 
one happens, there is a sort of continuity of distinct 
moments flowing in a series without a break, in which 
each succeeding moment inherits some characteristics 
of the preceding one. Thus we find different streams 
of life flowing in different directions and each stream 
is different from every other stream, bearing a particular 
name of its own. The life of “A” is one series and 
it is different from the series called “B”. At every 
moment in “A” life, action is being performed, and 
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the nature of the action of one moment is determining 
the nature of life of the subsequent moment, and in 
this manner actions are producing their consequences. 
The body of a man is always changing. The body 
that one has in his infancy changes as he becomes a 
boy: the boy then grows into a man and his body is 
different. Still, we overlook these changes and regard 
the series as one. This conception of unity or identity 
is merely subjective, being the product of our imagina- 
tion polluted by ignorance. Nevertheless, this idea of 
unity arises because of the fact that the body of childhood 
is derived from the body of infancy. Therefore, the 
child is not free from the influences of the actions 
performed during infancy. 

It is interesting to note that this “no soul” theory 
found an echo in the West in the 18th century in the 
writings of David Hume, to whom also, the self meant 
nothing but a series of successive mental states, there 
being no permanent soul-substance. 

The principle of pratitya-samutpada receives a magni- 
ficent handling in the writings of the Sunyavadins 
according to whom, things of the world are mere 
appearances without any essence in them. The word 
Sinyata is used to imply that the phenomena of this 
empirical world have no intrinsic nature of their own. 
The essencelessness of all appearances, the Sanyavadins 
say, can be proved by the principle of pratiya-samutpada. 
That alone can be called an essence which can exist by 
itself. Since all the so-called things of the world are related, 
they are all mutually dependent and relative, and on 
that account are essenceless and unreal. Nagarjuna, the 
great propagator of the doctrine of Siinyati, has said : 
“That which comes from hetu and cannot remain without 
the pratyayas, and ceases to be in the absence of the 
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pratyayas, cannot be regarded as existent.” Sanyata is the 
logical culmination of pratitya-samutpada. If there is only 
reciprocity and mutual dependence, there must be the 
lack of intrinsic nature. We cannot accept pratitya- 
samutpada and deny Siinyata as both of them are logically 
identical. Thus a single stroke of pratitya-samutpada is 
enough to reduce the whole world to a mere show of 
appearances and phenomena with no substratum of their 
own. All phenomena are like dream images, fictitious 
and a false show without any real nature. Even pratitya- 
samutpada, being a relation of the phenomenal world, is 
false and unreal. Just as in the West, the empiricism of 
Locke found its most logical development in the writings 
of Hume, so early Buddhist teachings based on the 
principle of pratitya-samutpada received the most logical 
interpretation in the Siinyata doctrine of the Madhyamika 
school, founded by Nagarjuna (2nd cent. A. D.). 

The twelve-divisional wheel of life, as we have seen, is 
ordinarily supposed to begin with ignorance or avidya. 
Avidya, through certain intermediary links, leads to desire 
which in its turn brings about the clinging to existence. 
Desire, therefore, plays an important part in creating 
bondage. Due to ignorance, one wrongly perceives the 
truth and attaches permanent value to things which are 
not really in existence. By doing so, one thinks evil to 
be good. Naturally, there arises desire for the attainment 
of seeming good and seeming pleasures. Once such desire 
is aroused, it leads one astray bringing about one’s ruin. 
When an action is performed under the influence of 
greed and attachment, that action becomes the cause of 
bondage and suffering. Karma, in fact, is nothing but 
volition or mental action even if it is not a physical one. 
Mind is actually the inmost recess of all actions and there 
is no Karma without thought. Selfish action causes bondage 
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whereas disinterested action springing forth from universal 
love and goodwill, loosens the bond of worldly existence. 
When bondage comes to an end, one rises above the 
plane of pratitya-samutpada and does not bring into existence 
any other being for rebirth. 

It would appear from the above that pratitya-samutpada 
is really the logic on which the entire Buddhist philosophy 
is based. The doctrines of momentariness and no-soul 
would not have made any impression on men’s intellect 
and emotion had they not been supported by the pinciple 
of dependent origination. A number of different moments, 
wholly unconnected, would have resulted only in a 
disorganised bundle and not in a well-ordered universe. 
The seed and the seedling are two different phenomena. 
Had there been no relation of dependence between them, 
we could not have expected to get the seedling out of a seed 
and could not have been able to think of them in a 
definite order. We are able to do so, simply because 
there is the relation of dependent origination. The term 
pratitya-samutpada is very suggestive. We never perceive 
causal force in operation nor have we any experience of 
causal transition. What we see in this world is that 
something comes into existence, leaves an effect and dies 
out. In other words, we can say, the cause-phenomenon ~ 
being there, the effect-phenomenon comes into existence. 
The Buddhist who believes in “non-soul” is able to explain 
the efficacy of Karma, rebirth and moral responsibility, 
simply by the theory that the posterior moments being 
dependent on the prior ones, seem to inherit something 
similar to those of the past; otherwise they would 
have failed to satisfy the human intellect and reason 
just as it happened in the West with David Hume. 
Hume agrees with Buddhism in holding that there is 
no permanent substance, either spiritual or material. 
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Buddhism, however, holds that all the distinct existences 
are rigidly conditioned as to their nature and form by 
the a priort law of dependent origination, whereas it is 
not so with Hume's philosophy. Although Hume has 
tried to strengthen his metaphysical position by 
accepting the empirical laws of association and custom, 
yet these laws being themselves empirical in origin, 
create only paradoxes and do not act as real cementing 
forces as Hume wished them to be. In Buddhism, 
however, these notions of substance and causality being 
due to avidya are a priori. These are universally operative 
in the empirical world, although they have no 
application in the trans-empirical state of Nirvana, 
Thus, Buddhism has given us not only the doctrine 
of “non-soul” but has also a very consistent logic in 
the form of pratitya-samutpada to support it. 
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BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM 
By 


Pror. P. NaGarajA RAO, M.A. 


InpiA in the history of her Philosophy created a 
great world-religion in the doctrines of Buddhism 
described as “the most colossal example in history of 
applied metaphysics.” In the words of another western 
scholar, Buddha is one of the giant intellects of the 
world, who probing through the deceptions of the 
human heart and will, arrived at a solution to the ills 
of life. He has another side to his genius in his great 
love for his fellow beings. The success and the influence 
of Buddhism was in no small measure due to the latter 
aspect of his personality, “Buddha was the pioneering 
lover of men and a philosophic genius rolled into a 
single vigorous and radiant personality.” 

The facts of the changefulness and misery of life 
moved Buddha to serious reflection and induced in 
him a deep spiritual anguish. His sensitive nature felt 
the experience of the miseries of life to be oppressive. 
It became a serious mission for him to find a way 
out of the tangle of the ills of life. This was the awaken- 
ing to the problem. He could not rest content till he 
found the solution. When he beheld “with incan- 
descent clarity the whole concatenation of causes and 
effects which regulate the misery called life,’ he 
formulated the truth of his experience in intellectual 
terms for the benefit of his contemporaries. 
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The teaching of Buddha is based on an acute analysis 
of human experience. There is no appeal to authority 
or any claim to special and exclusive revelation. He 
found human life full of misery and untold suffering 
and every experience impermanent and full of sorrow. 
He declared therefore that all existence is pain and 
sorrow. But sorrow is not uncaused. If it was 
uncaused, it would be irremovable. It has definite 
causes and conditions for its emergence. Buddha laid 
bare the causes that bring about sorrow. He treated 
the fact of sorrow as a physician deals with a disease. 
There is the cause of the disease and there is a state 
of health as well, In tracing the cause of sorrow, 
Buddha found it to be “thirst” or longing for worldly 
objects. 

According to Buddha nothing is unconditional. The 
existence of every event depends on other events. 
This is the famous doctrine of “dependent origination.” 
This doctrine states that everything in the empirical 
world is relative, conditional, dependent, impermanent 
and subject to birth and death. The formula is expressed 
in this simple way “this being, that arises.” Depending 
on the cause, the effect arises. But the circle which 
brings misery can be destroyed. The way to it is 
indicated in the moral discipline taught by Buddha. 

The chief cause for sorrow according to Buddha 
is the ignorant mistaking of the non-permanent for the 
permanent. The empirical self of man is a compound, 
‘an aggregate of several factors, viz. the physical aspect, 
self-consiousness, feeling, perception and _ dispositions. 
The Buddhist conception of self is a unique one. It is 
brought home to us in a graphic manner in the Milinda- 
panha. There ensues a conversation between the Greek 
king Menander and the Buddhist sage Nagasena. The 
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Greek king rode on his chariot and came to see the sage. 
The sage asked him, “Great king, hast thou come on foot 
or in a chariot ?” “I do not travel on foot, Sire; I 
have come in a chariot’? replied the king. The sage 
asked, “If thou hast come in a chariot, then define the 
chariot. Is the pole the chariot? Are the wheels the 
chariot ?” Similar questions were put about many other 
parts of the chariot and then the sage, instructing the 
king about the nature of the self, said that as the chariot 
is nothing more than its assemebled parts, the self is 
also a label only for certain aggregates of physical and 
psychical factors. The doctrine of non-soul is agreed to 
by all the schools of Buddhism. The concept of a 
permanent unchanging self is believed to be the cause 
of all our sorrows. It is argued that if the soul has 
in it already something and is by its nature perfect 
and permanent, ethical striving and man’s effort to 
perfect himself loses its point and significance. The 
supremacy of the ethical ideal of Buddha finds its 
logical culmination in the denial of a permanent self. 
Other systems have not pushed their metaphysical views 
to such a length. The concept of the self is the root 
cause of all suffering and sorrow. It has to be got rid 
of by ethical effort and moral living. It is towards 
this great ideal that Buddha directs all his teaching. 
He expressed the view that vain metaphysical speculations 
do not save man. He was opposed to discussions on 
theoretical problems. He has listed for us fourteen 
inexplicables, such as whether the world is finite or not, 
etc. His contention is that speculation which is not 
necessary for ethical life is arid and useless. He states 
a parable to illustrate the fertility of metaphysical views. 
A man is hit by a poisoned arrow. If when his friends 
bring a doctor, the wounded man would say “I will 
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not have the arrow drawn out until I know who shot 
it, whether a man or a woman, or a Brahmin etc”, 
what would hppen ? The man will die. Likewise man’s 
supreme need is to remove the causes of worldly sorrows 
and not to seek answers to questions that are not 
relevant to the issue. Buddha taught that ethical effort 
sometimes gets distracted because of futile metaphysical 
speculations. 

Buddha explains his concept of self in terms of a 
mind-continum. The psychical states rigorously condition 
their subsequent states. The law of karma explains it. 
Each previous condition produces its next. Buddha 
believed that man is free to build his moral life. He 
did not indent on the supernatural. {&t is a form of 
self-culture based on virtues, concentration of mind and 
wisdom. It is a form of severe self-discipline. | 

“‘Man has no fate except his past deeds, 
No hell but what he makes, 

No heaven too high for those to reach 
Whose passions sleep subdued.” 

And, 

“Seek nought from helpless gods by gift and hymn, 

Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruits and cakes 

Within yourself deliverance must be sought. 

Each man his poison makes.” 

A few incidents in the Buddha’s life brings out his 
distinctive character. He asks his followers not to accept 
anything as truth by the prestige of his name. Once, 
Sariputta declared “Such faith have I, Lord, in Thee, 
methinks there never has been nor will be nor is now 
any other greater or wiser than you.” Buddha replied 
“Of course, you have known all the Buddhas of the 
past ?” “No Lord.” “Well then, you know those of the 
future ?” “No Lord.” “Then at least you know me and 
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have penetrated my mind thoroughly >?’ “Not even 
that, Lord.” “Then why, Sariputta, are your words so 
grand and bold ?” 

The Buddha never hid anything from his disciples. 
_ He answered the hungering needs of man. He declared, 
“T have preached the truth without making any distinction 
between exoteric and esoteric doctrine ; for in respect of 
the truths, the Tathagata has no such thing as the closed 
fist of a teacher who keeps something back.” 

The Buddha denounced unfair criticism of other 
creeds. He asked his disciples to patiently sift opinions 
and build their lives on the foundation of reason. He 
was not afraid of redicule. He said, “If a man looks 
up and spits at heaven, the spittle does not soil the 
heaven but comes back and defiles his own person.” 
He was against conversion by compulsion. He leaves 
his arguments to the persuasive power of truth. 

The compassion of the Buddha has no limits. He 
declared that he is willing to be born any number of 
times to save the last dust from misery. The religion 
of Buddha was developed in two lines of interpretations, 
the Hinayana and the Mahayana schools. The first 
does not accept a God, nor grace as the necessity for 
salvation. It entirely bases itself on knowledge and 
works. It is a spiritual view which need not necessarily 
be theistic. It too believes in the moral order. In 
the Mahayana, the Buddha is not merely regarded as 
an historical person but he is identified with the 
Absolute or Sinyata. The Buddha is the inner essence 
of all things. Buddhahood is latent in all of us. The 
Buddha is one with the Absolute in one of his aspects, 
but in his other aspects, he takes on a body of bliss 
by which he contemplates his divine nature and 
personality and assumes many forms to teach the law 
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and save men by his grace. The compassion of the 
Buddha is “prepared for any sacrifice for any being 
and for all times.” It is this compassion for all and 
it is his unceasing effort to save all that makes the 
concept of Buddha the purest and the most exalted 
concept of the divine. The Mahayana does not prescribe 
one and the same method for all. The teaching of 
the Buddha is determined by the temperament of the 
individual. The choice of the means is left to the 
Buddha. Such an approach makes for freedom. 
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BUDDHISM IN GERMANY 
By 


WALTER LEIFER 


In many Asian countries this year’s Buddha Anniversary 
is of particular significance. The 2500th year of Buddha’s 
nirvana is being celebrated also by the small communities 
of Buddhists in the Western countries. It is indeed, a 
strange fact that European writers had already a spiritual 
encounter with Buddhism some seven hundred years ago, 
when the German poet, Rudolf von Ems wrote at the 
end of the thirteenth century his story of “Barlaam und 
Josaphat” which relates how an Indian prince, Josaphat, 
is kept in seclusion by his father, King Abener, in order 
to prevent him from embracing Christianity, but, in spite 
of this, the prince finally becomes a Christian after meeting 
a hermit by the name of Barlaam. The story held a 
wide appeal throughout Europe and the current belief 
was that in fact there had existed a Christian prince in 
India named Josaphat and so these two literary figures 
were inscribed in Roman martyrology. This fact must 
not be over-emphasised and the mistaken glorification 
of Prince Josaphat (the name means Bodhisattva) and 
the hermit Barlaam (his name is derived from the word 
Bhagavan) is not an informal canonisation of the Buddha. 
It merely means that two figures whose lives were purely 
Christian were canonised. The scene of their lives 
was located in India in the atmosphere of Buddhist | 
names. 
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Another matter of discussion met with in this Buddha 
anniversary year is the belief current amongst many 
Hindus that Christ himself came to India in the period 
between his first entry into the Temple of Jerusalem 
at the age of twelve and his emergence as a mature 
preacher at the age of thirty. There are no convincing 
arguments in favour of this except one rather doubtful 
source—a book published by a Russian writer who 
claimed that he found this information in an authentic 
document in a hidden Tibetan monastery, and this belief 
was propagated by some Western writers like Jocolliot, 
Fioretti, Marius, Chodowiecki, Plange and Mathilde 
Ludendorff. 

The first real impact of Buddhism on Germany was 
felt in the philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer. His 
pessimistic philosophy was largely inflenced by the words 
of the Buddha. Schopenhauer was of the opinion that 
Buddhism was the highest of all the religions and could 
help to solve all the questions of life. Once he remarked : 
“If I were to take the results of my philosophy as a 
yardstick of the truth, I would concede to Buddhism the 
pre-eminence of all the religions in the world.” Since 
Schopenhauer there is. more knowledge of Buddhism in 
the West today. Even the first European visitors in Asia 
of the 17th and 18th centuries found only fanciful 
information of the Sakyamuni, e.g. Engelbert Kaempfer 
who during the 17th century visited South East Asia and ~ 
Japan, believed that Buddha was an Egyptian priest who 
fled for shelter to India when the Persian king Kambyses 
occupied the Nile valley. Kaempfer’s belief is the 
antithesis of the Josaphat story. One of the first followers 
of Schopenhauerian philosophy was Richard Wagner, who 
in 1856 composed a dramatic opera : “Der Sieger” (“The 
Victor”), the story of the Candala girl, Prakrti, and her 
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lover, the monk Ananda. This opera was never set to 
music, but later in his famous opera “Parsifal”, the 
characters were largely influenced by Wagner's earlier 
conception of the “Sieger”. Here a woman finds a new 
life by becoming a follower of the Buddha. The role of 
women in Wagner’s works is a heritage of the Occident. __ 

The first critical approach towards Buddhism is 
found in the book “Buddhismus” by Koeppen which 
appeared in 1859. This German author believed that 
the Buddhist attitude towards life was negative and 
according to him Buddha had founded a school for men 
without energy. The words may be hard, but this book 
gave the first start for critical research in the field of 
German Buddhology. In the meantime, opinion about 
the Buddhist values changed. One of the first Indologists 
to declare himself a follower of the Buddha was the 
famous Max Mueller whose speech before the meeting 
of the German philologists in 1869 was a brilliant record 
of Gautama’s teachings. In the same year Buddhist 
thought entered the sphere of the epic literature in 
Germany with J. V. Widmann’s work “Buddha’. The 
Buddha now became a more and more fascinating figure 
of German literature. Ferdinand von Hornstein’s drama 
“Buddha” appeared in 1898. Karl Bleibtreu wrote his 
drama “Karma” in 1901 and two years later a work 
on the Salvation King. Beyond the pessimistic outlook 
of Buddha’s dhamma, this author discovered in Buddhism 
action and power to attract men and even found many 
aspects to impress women. However, the most impressive 
work in German poetic literature was by a Danish author, 
Karl Gjellerup, who preferred to write in German in 
order to reach a greater publicity and who eventually 
even chose to reside in Germany. In his famous work 
“Pilger Kamanita” (“Pilgrim Kamanita”) we read 
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the story of Kamanita and his beloved Vassithi, 
who followed the path of the Buddha and discovered 
Maya, the illusion of the so-called earthly realities, 
The “Pilger” which appeared in 1903, was followed 
by a drama on the “Wife of the Perfect” which 
was written in 1906, but it did not reach the height of 
the Kamanita story. The drama dealt with the spiritual 
struggle of Buddha’s wife and her victory over herself 
in being converted to the religious teaching of her former 
husband. In 1912, Fritz Mauthner wrote “Der Letzte 
Tod des Buddha” (“The last death of the Buddha”) 
consisting of scenes which deal with thoughts on the 
Sakyamuni, whether it was possible to understand his 
religious language and his philosophic ideas or not. 
Another German author, Max Albert Schreiber, gave in 
his legend “Kunala” which appeared in 1910, an event in 
the life of Kunala, son of the Buddhist emperor Asoka, 
who had a feeling of love instead of hatred towards his 
step-mother who was responsible for his being blinded. 
As regards the poetry on Buddha in Germany, authors 
like Josef Winckler (“The Labyrinth of God”), Albrecht 
Schaefer (“The Jewel of the Lotus’, 1925) and Alfons 
von Czibulka (“Der Tod vor dem Buddha”—“The death 
in front of the Buddha”, 1935) are mostly of an average 
level. 

There were, however, some great German poets of 
our time who approached the spiritual realm of Buddhism. 
Stefan Zweig gave us the impressive novel “Die Augen des 
toten Bruders” (“The eyes of the dead brother”), while 
Thomas Mann wrote “Die vertauschten Keopfe” (“The 
exchanged heads”)—-works which reveal how men found 
their way to redemption in the atmosphere,of Buddhist 
ideas. The German poet who was most influenced by 
Buddha’s teaching was Hermann Hesse. In his story 
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“Siddharta”, Hesse underlines the Buddhist teaching that 
evey man for himself finds his way of redemption from all 
the earthly entanglements. The spiritual atmosphere of 
the “‘Siddharta” is purely Buddhist, but Hesse remained 
himself, in spite of his love for Buddha’s teaching, a son 
of the Occidental spirituality. He defends the meta- 
physics and the idea of a real human personality. His 
most mature work “Das Glasperlenspiel” (“The Glass-pear} 
Play”) gives a rich outlook of a synthesis where Western 
and Eastern thoughts meet. 

The pure philosophical way of Schopenhauerian 
pessimism with its Indian accent was also found in 
Eduard von Hartmann’s “Philosophie des Unbewussten” 
(“Philosophy of the Unconscious”), but these philosophic 
ideas did not find many followers in Germany. It is 
owing to an author who was not a follower of the 
Buddha that Buddhism gained real popularity in 
Germany, viz. Hermann Oldenberg. His book 
“Buddha—sein Leben, seine Lehre und seine Gemeinde” 
(“Buddha—his life, his teachings, and his community”) 
appeared in 1881. With a great analytical power, 
Oldenberg tries successfully to explain the spiritual 
forces of the Buddha, but he remains, as Buddhists 
always regret, analytical and his work lacks every kind 
of emotionalism. However, this fact reveals the 
scholastical character of the book. The great German 
indologists and Buddhologists who have devoted 
themselves to research work on Gautama and who had 
a remarkable insight into the real heart of Buddhism 
form a long chain of names of prominent scholars such 
as Leopold von Schroeder, Theodor Schultze, Bruno 
Freydank, Franke, Beckh, Garbe, Neumann, Seidenstuecker, 
Geiger, Helmut von Glasenapp etc. And three of 
this famous chain of names viz. Seidenstuecker, 
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Neumann and Geiger embraced Buddhism and all 
the Buddha their religious leader. 

Karl Seidenstuecker was the first to contribute in 
a new manner to Buddhism. Through the medium of 
philosophic schools, intellectual meetings and_ books 
people knew much about Buddhism, but Seidenstuecker 
wanted also to propagate Buddhist thoughts through 
the press and, in 1905, he founded the first Buddhist 
review on the European continent: “Der Buddhist” 
(“The Buddhist”). Karl Eugen Neumann, who hailed 
from Vienna, issued a little anthology of Buddhist 
writings. His essay on the Sarasangaha was appreciated 
even from the side of the old generation of indologists, 
He also translated the Majjhima Nikaya, Thera-Gatha, 
Theri-Gatha, Suttanipata, and Digha-Nikaya. In these 
works, the translator is not always correct, but in spite 
of this they helped to spread knowledge on the Buddha. - 
The third Buddhist in this line, Wilhelm Geiger, was 
the author of a translation of the Sarmyutta-Nikaya 
and the editor of another Buddhist review: “Zeitschrift 
fuer Buddhismus” (“Journal for Buddhism”, 1913-1928 
and 1931). In the thirties, Wilhelm Geiger was invited 
to come to Ceylon in order to contribute to the Sinhalese 
Encyclopedia. 

The first of all the European Buddhist reviews, 
“Der Buddhist,” was followed by the ‘“Buddhistische 
Warte” and the ‘“Maha-Bodhi-Blaetter.” Before all 
these papers started, there were founded a lot of 
Buddhist societies in Germany, the first being the 
“Buddhistische Missionsverein” (“Buddhist Missions 
Association”) which came into existence in Leipzig in 
1903. In 1906, the name of the “Buddhistische 
Missionsverein” was changed to  “Buddhistische 
Gesellschaft” (“Buddhist Society”) and, in 1911, it became 
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“Deutscher Zweig der Maha-Bodhi-Gesellschaft”’ (“German 
Branch of the Maha _ Bodhi Society”). Thus the 
former “Buddhistische Missionsverein” and “Buddhistische 
Gesellschaft” were connected to the official Buddhist 
World Mission, the mouthpiece of which was the review 
“Maha Bodhi’, founded by Anagarika Dharmapala at 
Colombo in 1892. 

Other sister organisations which stood for Buddhist 
Missionary work were the “Deutsche Pali-Gesellschaft” 
(“German Pali Society”), the founder of which was the 
famous German Buddhist Markgraf. He is very well- 
known in Buddhist circles by his Pali name Samanero 
Dhammanusari. Another Buddhist community then came 
under the aegis of a certain Dr. Bohn at Doehlau near 
Halle on the bank of the river Saale. His community 
was called “Bund fuer buddhistisches Leben” (“Association 
for Buddhist Life.”) and was founded in 1911, while the 
Pali Society had started in 1909 at Breslau. Between 
the two World Wars was founded the “Gesellschaft fuer 
Buddhakunde” (“Society for the promotion of Buddho- 
logy”). This event happened in 1928 at Heidelberg. 
During the second World War the societies were dis- 
continued, but some time ago, in September 1955, 
was refounded a new Buddhist head organisation, the 
“Deutsche Buddhistische Gesellschaft” (“German Buddhist — 
Society”) at Frankfort on Main. When after the first 
World War with the disappearance of most of the Buddhist 
papers (with the exception of the already mentioned 
“Zeitschrift fuer Buddhismus’) a gap in the ranks of 
reviews of this kind was left, other publications were 
started. All the new papers derived their inspiration 
from the philosophical and philological works of many 
German Buddhologists. In 1918 the ‘“Neubuddhistische 
Zeitschrift” (“Neo-Buddhist Review’) appeared. The 
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editorial staff of the monthly “Der buddhistische 
Weltspiegel” (“The Buddhist World Mirror”, 1919-1921) 
consisted of the two Buddhists, Georg Grimm and Karl 
Seidenstuecker. Another Buddhist review was “Die 
Brockensammlung” (“The collection of crumbs”, 1924- 
1938), edited by Paul Dahlke. 

The most famous German Buddhists in the last 
decades besides Paul Dahlke and Georg Grimm were 
the Germans Tao Chuen and Nyanatiloka. Dahlke has 
written many books on _ Buddhist subjects e.g. 
“Buddhismus als Religion und Moral” (“Buddhism as 
Religion and Morals’, 1914) and “Der Buddhismus” 
(Buddhism”, 1926). He also gave to German Buddhism 
a famous centre, the “Buddhistische Haus” (“Buddhist 
House”), at Frohnau, a suburb of Berlin (1925), where 
not only the few German practising Buddhists met, but 
also a great many friends, whose veneration of Buddhism 
lead them to this cultural meeting-point between East 
and West. Georg Grimm is the author of many works 
which are not limited to the textual study of the Pali 
canon, but which try to explain Buddhism from personal 
experience. These books are “Buddhistische Weisheit” 
(“Buddhist Wisdom”, 1918), “Buddha und Christus” 
(“Buddha and Christ”, 1928), and “Das Glueck—die 
Botschaft des Buddha’’ (“Happiness—the Message of the 
Buddha”, 1932). Grimm is also the founder of the 
“Loge zu den drei Juwelen” (“Lodge of the Three Jewels”), 
a Freemason’s Lodge. When Hitler gained power, Georg 
Grimm changed the name of the lodge to “Altbuddhistische 
Gemeinde” (“Old Buddhist Community”) and, under this 
name, the followers of Grimm also started after the 
second world war a Buddhist ashram. This is situated at 
Utting on the Ammersee (Lake Ammer) in Bavaria, where 
the “Old Buddhists” are editing a review : “Yana”. 
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It may also be mentioned here that in the little 
town of Frankenau, some thirty miles north-east of the 
university town of Marburg, an ancient seat of learning, 
a Buddha Exhibition was arranged on the occasion. of 
the 2500th parinirvana celebrations. This exhibition was 
open till October 1956 and contained Europe’s most 
important and actual demonstration of the cultural 
aspects of Buddhism. 

The most famous name among German Buddhists 
is Nyanatiloka. This is the Pali name of the well-known 
scholar and Buddhist Great Abbot (Mahathera), who in 
1903 became a Buddhist samana in Rangoon, Burma’s 
capital, and who, in 1909, was elected as head of the first 
Buddhist ashram in the heart of Central Europe, in the 
Tessin canton of Switzerland. This ashram was founded 
by Walter Markgraf, who also had created before the 
first world war Germany’s first Buddhist publishing house, 
the “Buddhistische Verlag” Breslau, the staff of which 
was shifted to Munich after the war. Here the enterprise 
was called Oskar-Schloss-Verlag. In 1933, this publishing 
house again changed its name to Benares-Verlag. In 
the community of Nyanatikola and Markgraf in Tessin, 
there was also Ruben Lange, more an inspirer than a 
writer or philosopher himself. However, it is remarkable 
that one of the best grammars of the Pali language 
(“The New Pali Course”, Colombo, 1946) was dedicated 
to this German Buddhist by the author A. P. Buddha- 
datta: “To the memory of Ruben Lange of Locarno, 
Switzerland, who earnestly wished me to produce such 
a book as this.” Nyanatiloka’s German name was Anton 
Gueth. He has been a professor of the Japanese 
university Kumazawa Daigoku and is now living near 
Dodunduwa in Ceylon in the community of Asian and 
European bhikkus. There also are living a number of 
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other Germans who joined the Sangha. Nyanatiloka 
has explained Hinayana Buddhism in many of his works 
and has translated several Pali classics—Anguttara-Nikaya, 
Visuddhi-Magga, Milinda-Panho, and Puggala-Paninatti. 
On July 31, 1955, Nyanatiloka became a honorary member 
of the famous “Deutsche Morgenlaendische Gesellschaft” 
(“German Oriental Society”) for his outstanding research 
work on the field of Buddhology and for his zeal for 
strengthening the spiritual relations between Germany 
and Ceylon and other Hinayana countries. 

A German Buddhist who is more inclined to 
Mahayana Buddhism is Tao Chuen, whose German name 
is Martin Steinke. The story of his conversion is told 
in his work “Buddha und China” (“Buddha and China”, 
1940). He has also been an editor of the review “Der 
Buddhaweg und wir Buddhisten” (“The Way of Buddha 
and we Buddhists’). 

After the second world war was founded another 
Buddhist publishing house in Germany—the Kurt- 
Weller-Verlag at Konstanz, which issued its books in 
the Asoka Edition. Today’s Buddhist papers in Germany 
besides “Yana” are: ‘‘Buddhistische Monatshefte” 
(“Buddhist Monthly Numbers”) at Munich and 
“Einsicht” (“Insight”) at Zurich. There is also a 
publication for Pali students : “Studia Pali Buddhistica” 
edited by Dr. Palmie for the Working Committee of 
the Hamburg Buddhist Sangha. Other German writers 
who are practising Buddhists are Walter Persian at 
Duesseldorf and W. von Meng at Munich. Mention 
may also be made of the German Buddhist nun 
Uppalavanna—“the Lotus-coloured”. She was living in 
South India and was formerly a well-known musician 
and the daughter of a Berlin banker. Her real name 
was Else Buchholz. Relations with Burmese Buddhism 
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were initiated from the German side by Bhikku 
U Nyandhara who died in the Burmese town of Mogok 
in 1935. The pre-bhikku name of this German 
Buddhist was Conrad Nell. He belonged to the same 
German group of intellectuals who were attracted to 
Buddhism during the years after the war of 1914-1918. 
At that time there was also the case of a young son 
of the ancient German province of Silesia, Ludwig 
Stoehr, who, in 1928, took the five volumes of the 
Neumann translation of the Pali canon and began in 
the Lueneburger Heide (“Lueneburg Heath’) the life 
of a Buddhist hermit. At the present moment, many 
foreign bhikkus and scholars who are studying Buddha’s 
message and life, are pouring into India and the Asian 
Buddhist countries. One of them is the German 
Bhikku Aniruddha, whose former name was Rudolf 
Petri. He is now a citizen of Sweden, president of 
the Buddhist mission of that country and chairman of 
the Buddhist League of Esperantists. He had many 
discussions with Indian friends of Buddhism. Petri frankly 
told Dr. Ambedkar who invited foreign bhikkus to give 
“diksha” when two and a half lakh members of the 
scheduled castes desired to embrace Buddhism, that the 
cause of Buddha’s message would be better served if it 
were left to the individuals to grasp its fineness and 
to be thus attracted to it. Here we already see the 
starting-point of inter-Buddhist discussions between the 
Western and Eastern groups of Buddhism which are, 
of course, of interest for all those who are studying 
religious movements in different parts of the world. 
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NINTH UNESCO SESSION IN NEW DELHI 


Tue 9th session of the General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
_ met in New Delhi from the 5th November to the 5th 
December 1956. The period was very appropriately 
called the “Unesco Month” by New Delhi, for life in 
this capital was dominated very markedly by the Session, 
the presence of a large number of distinguished delegates 
from various countries, addresses by many of them to 
various educational and cultural institutions, the social 
functions, entertainments and exhibitions of arts and 
letters held in their honour, etc. The Buddhist Symposium 
held under the auspices of .Uneseo introduced a new 
spirit into the general atmosphere, and the Jaina 
community too availed itself of this opportunity of 
holding a Symposium on Jainism and World Peace. 

The Session was inaugurated by the Prime Minister 
of India. Never before in its history had Unesco held its 
General Conference under the shadow of events that might 
have led to another World War. Although not a political 
body, the Session could not avoid taking a political colour 
at times because when legitimate national liberties and 
peace are in jeopardy, the world of education, science and 
culture cannot remain passive. As such, the Prime 
Minister’s speech was devoted almost wholly to the burning 
political problems of the day. 

Opening the Session, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Union Minister for Education, India, who was elected 
the General President of the Session, in course of his 
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address, reviewed the activities of Unesco during the 
last 10 years and stressed the need of better cultural 
understanding among different peoples and regions and 
of reorienting the teaching of history. He drew attention 
to Unesco’s work on the study of some of the specific 
concepts which cause tension among individuals and 
nations, e.g. racial arrogance. He drew attention to the 
great disparity between what the countries of the world 
spend on Unesco’s work and on armaments, and 
maintained that the basic cause of the world tension 
today is ideological—“on the one side a capitalist and 
on the other a socialist camp’—a problem which Unesco 
should investigate and try to solve, for “only in a world 
free from the constant threat of war and death can Unesco 
hope to realise the world-wide improvement in health, 
education and living standards to which it has pledged 
all its endeavours and faith.” 

Of the multifarious business transacted by the Session 
on its Programme side, the most important were the 
decisions on (i) Publication of selections from Mahatma 
Gandhi’s works, (ii) Efforts for better East-West cultural 
appreciation, (ii) Primary education in Latin America, 
and (iv) Scientific research on arid zones. 

At the close of the Session Maulana Azad, in his 
speech, among other things, called on Unesco to create 
such a strong consciousness among the peoples of the 
world that “an aggressor would find not a single 
sympathiser in his act of aggression”. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


UNEscO AND THE BUDDHA JAYANTI 

The final phase of the 2500th Buddha Jayanti (Anniversary) 
Celebrations in New Delhi, which synchronised with the Unesco 
session, was marked by a number of events such as public meetings 
addressed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the Dalai 
Lama and the Panchen Lama from Tibet, U Nu from Burma and 
other Indian and foreign celebrities. A number of exhibitions of 
Buddhist Art in India and abroad, and dramatic, film, musical and 
dance performances based on themes of Buddha’s life were also held. 

Great interest centred round the Symposium on Buddhism’s 
Contribution to Art, Letters and Philosophy, held under the auspices 
of the Unesco, to which many countries sent distinguished scholars 
as delegates, of whom the Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lama 
naturally enough, aroused the greatest public interest. In the absence 
of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the Chairman of the Buddha Jayanti Cele- 
bration Committee, who had to leave suddenly for Madras on receipt 
of the sad news of the death of his wife, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
inaugurated the Symposium and also delivered a valedictory address 
at the end of the four days’ session. Several interesting papers were 
read by the delegates—some of which will be publisbed in future 
issues of the Indo-Asian Culture—and the discussions that followed 
were participated in by a large number of speakers. 


MAN AND NATURE 

Speaking at the Birbal Sahni Institute of Paleobotany in Lucknow, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said that Karl Marx and George Bernard 
Shaw propounded a theory that progress was inevitable on the basis 
of the principles of evolution, ‘‘but there is a fundamental mistake 
that we draw an analogy between human history and natural history 
which are two different things. Human history is not a protractive 
continuity. There are cataclysms and revolutionary changes. The 
progress of human society depends on how we behave. If the human 
society decays, it is not the fault of God.” 
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THE SATAPITAKA 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad laid the foundation stone in Delhi of the 
new premises of the International Academy of Indian Culture 
(formerly in Nagpur), and inaugurated the Satapitaka, a collective 
record undertaken by the Institute for presenting an integrated view 
of the many currents of thoughts that crossed each other in Indo- 
Asia. The Academy has been collecting original materials in the 
form of manuscripts, works of art, and photographs of historical sites 
etc for fulfilling this purpose, with the co-operation of specialists 
from many countries of the world. 


SANSKRIT COMMISSION 
The Govt. of India has appointed a Commission consisting of 
eminent Sanskritists, to be headed by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
to go into the questions as to how best the study of Sanskrit may 
be made popular, what changes could be made to evolve a pattern 
of Sanskrit education for the country by a blending of the traditional 
with the modern method etc. 


ANCIENT CHINESE POTTERY 
40 pieces of painted ancient Chinese pottery have been presented 
to the Govt. of India by the People’s Republic of China, as specimens 
of the cultural achievements of a civilization that flourished in China 
5,000 years ago. 


RusstAN MEMBERS ON THE INDIAN HisTorICAL REcorDs ComMISssION 

The Union Ministry of Education has appointed Mr. V. N. 
Shumilov of the Central State Archives of the U. S. S. R. and 
Mr. V. V. Maksakov of the Moscow State Historical Archivist 
Institute as Corresponding Members on the Indian Historical Records 
Commission which was established in 1919 for collecting authentic 
materials on Indian history, their scientific treatment, preservation, 
publication etc. 


INDIAN EDUCATIONISTS’ TOUR OF RussIA 
A delegation of Indian educationists headed by Prof. Humayun 
Kabir M.P. visited the U.S.S.R. for studying the Russian system of 
education at different levels. 
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Inpo-IRANIAN CULTURAL AGREEMENT 

A cultural agreement between India and Iran for promoting 
closer cultural relations between the two countries has been signed 
by the two Govts. The agreement seeks to promote and develop 
in every possible way cultural relations and understanding, especially 
in the realm of science and education. The two countries will 
exchange university teachers and members of scientific and cultural 
institutions and accord all assistance and facilities to enable students 
of one country to pursue their studies in institutions situated in 
the other. It contemplates training of employees or other nationals 
of one Government in scientific, technical and industrial institutions 
maintained by the other Government. 

The present agreement is the fifth cultural agreement signed by 
India. India had already signed cultural agreements with Turkey, 
Iraq, Indonesia and Japan. 


BupDDHIsM IN ANCIENT AFGHANISTAN 
It is reported that ruins of ancient Buddhist establishments 
have been discovered at three places in the Ghazni area of South- 
East Afghanistan. Prof. Tucci, the well-known Italian Indologist 


and President of the Italian Institute of Archaeology, who is now 
touring in that region announces that the Institute will shortly 
start arehaeological investigations in that area. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMs 

From the annual report Indian Archaeology 1955-56 published by 
the Dept. of Archaeology, Govt. of India, the following items may 
be mentioned : 

At Pataliputra (modern Patna in Bihar), even within the limited 
areas available for digging, were obtained valuable stratigraphical 
evidence and antiquities, including the fragment of a probable 
Asokan pillar-capital, The stratum, capped by a layer of ashes, 
charcoal and lime, might represent a Mauryan occupation destroyed 
by a great conflagration which would confirm earlier evidence that 
a mighty fire destroyed Pataliputra prior to 100 B.C. 

Further excavations at the site of the famous Ghoshitarama 
monastery of Kausambi (Dist. Allahabad, U.P.) showed continuous 
occupation of the site from c. 6th cent. B.C. to 6th cent. A.D. 
(when it was destroyed by the Hunas under Toramana) through 
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sixteen successive phases of structural activity. In its penultimate 
form, the monastery consisted of a square quadrangle lined with 
cells, with a verandah on the inner side enclosing the Main Stupa 
(built in c. 5th cent. B.C.) and several other subsidiary stupas, the 
whole establishment enclosed by a boundary-wall. 

Further excavations at Nagarjunakonda (Guntur Dist., Andhra) 
uncovered several other monasteries, stupas, structures in the palace- 
area, pillared pavilions etc. The inscriptions discovered gave the 
name of a new king of the Iksvaku dynasty, viz., Rudrapurusadatta, 
besides king Srivarman. 

One of the wooden ribs in the ceiling of the chaitya-cave at 
Bhaja (Poona Dist., Bombay) was found bearing some inscriptions, 
one of which is in the script of the 2nd cent. B.C., thus confirming 


the date ascribed earlier to the cave. 
Two more new caves were discovered, one a vihara and the 


other a chaitya, at Bhaja. 
The abacus of a pillar-capital of Asoka was discovered at 


Basti (U.P.). 

A new cave, a vihara, of the earliar group of the 2nd cent. 
B.C,, was discovered at Ajanta. 

A temple of the Khajuraho style (c. 12th cent. A.D.) was located 
on a hill, close to Bharhut. 

It is also reported that a temple of the 9th. cent. A.D. has 
been discovered in Mirzapur Dist. of U.P., situated on the Vindhya 
range, which was once an imposing structure and where a large 
number of images of many Hindu deities have been found. 


ICCR News 

A meeting of the Governing Body of the Council was held on 
the 6th December, presided over by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
at which the Secretary, Shri Inam R. Khan presented a report of 
the work of the Council from May to November 1956. 

The Council has made a monthly grant to Prof. Bajpai, now 
a Lecturer in Hindi at the Italian Institute for Middle and Far 
East at Rome, for carrying on the work of fostering cultural 
relations between India and Italy. 

Presentation of books on Indian topics have been made to 
institutions in East Pakistan and Germany. 

A grant was made to the African Students’ Association in India, 
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A reception was held at the Gymkhana Club, New Delhi by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in honour of His Imperial Majesty 
Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, which was attended by 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad and a large number of distinguished Indian 
and foreign invitees. On behalf of Maulana Azad, Prof. Humayun 
Kabir welcomed His Majesty in a brief speech, in reply to which 
His Majesty referred among other things to Indo-Ethiopian cultural 
intercourse. 

The following lectures were held under the auspices of the 
Council viz. on ‘Hidden Treasures of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 
in the famous Salar Jung Museum and Library of Hyderabad” by 
Dr. Nizamuddin, Director, Dairat-ul-Maarif, Hyderabad ; on ‘‘Indo- 
Iranian Relations through the Ages” by Dr, P. L. Bhargava, Professor 
of History, Maharaja’s College, Jaipur. 

Receptions were held by the Students’ Service Unit for foreign 
students at Bombay and New Delhi. Acharya Kaka Kalelkar presided 
at the latter. 

A Film show of pictures taken in India by Mr. M. B. Somers, 
a student from South Africa now studying in India, was held at 
the Delhi University. 


Shri K. S. Venkataraman has been appointed as Regional 
Welfare Officer, Madras vice Shri Chinta Subba Rao. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


_ Asoka’s Edicts, by Dr. Amulyachandra Sen, pub. 1956 for the Institute 
of Indology by the Indian Publicity Society, 21 Balaram Ghosh Street, 
Calcutta-4, price Rs. 15/-. 

Dr. Sen recently published a work on the inscriptions of Asoka 
in Bengali. Although the circle of its readers was limited to the 
Bengali speaking public, the book received appreciation from some 
eminent men in the field of Indian historical research. The present 
volume under review may be regarded as an English version of that 
work meant for a much wider circle of readers. The preface of the 
book comes from the pen of the celebrated linguistician Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji. The volume contains a useful bibliography, three 
maps (one of them showing the distribution of Agoka’s inscriptions in 
various parts of the country) and a large number of illustrations of 
Asoka’s inscriptions, pillars and capitals. 

In the introductory part of the book, the author discusses such 
interesting topics as the classification of the inscriptions of Asoka ; 
the language and script in which they are written ; the names of 
Asoka ; his family and relatives; the Kalinga war; the chronology 
of the inscriptions and of the events of A%oka’s reign; the peoples 
and countries as well as the contemporary Greek kings mentioned 
in the inscriptions ; references to various officials and functionaries 
and to contemporary religious communities in the records ; Asoka’s 
concept of Dharma and his administrative policy ; and Indian art 
in the age of Asoka. He has thus dealt with all the important 
problems relating to the history of Asoka. 

The main part of the book deals with the inscriptions of Asoka in 
the following order which is more or less chronological : (1) Minor 
Rock Edict, (2) Three Cave Inscriptions, (3) Fourteen Rock Edicts, 
(4) Two separate Kalinga Rock Edicts, (5) Lumbini and Nigalisagar 
Pillar Inscriptions, (6) Schism Pillar Edict, (7) Bairat Buddhist Texts 
Edict, (8) Queen’s Edict, and (9) Seven Pillar Edicts. In dealing wlth 
an edict found in several versions, the author has selected only one 
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of them. Thus the Gavimath version of the Minor Rock Edict 
(actually Minor Rock Edict I as the five Mysore and Kurnool versions 
add a separate edict to it) has been selected for translation and 
annotation. This section on the Minor Rock Edict has at the beginning 
some information about the find-spots of its different versions, which 
is followed by the translation of the record together with the original 
Prakrit text of the inscription and its Sanskrit chaya. The translation 
and the text and chaya have been printed on opposite pages in order 
to provide facility for reference, the latter in thick Roman script 
which easily catches the eye of the reader. All problems arising 
from the document and also variant readings of the different versions 
have been discussed in a large number of foot-notes. Immediately 
above the translation are given the name of the version selected as 
well as the approximate date and subject of the record. Other edicts 
of Asoka have been treated in the same way. 

The author’s treatment of the subjects is concise and lucid. He 
has generally avoided a detailed discussion of some of the controversies 
regarding points of interpretation; but his treatment is fairly 
exhaustive and up-to-date. 

Agoka is one of the most remarkable personalities in human 
history and his message is one of the significant contributions of 
India to the civilization of the world. Although it has to be admitted 
that there is still considerable difference amongst scholars in regard 
to the interpretation of a number of passages in the inscriptions, 
Dr. Sen has succeeded remarkably in his attempt to interpret this 
message for the benefit of persons interested in India’s past. The book 


will be useful to advanced students of the subject. 
D. C. Sircar 


The Indian Heritage, by Dr. V. Raghavan, pub. 1956 by the Indian 
Institute of Culture, Bangalore 4, price Rs. 13/-. With a Foreward by 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

The author of this book is Professor of Sanskrit at the University 
of Madras and ‘the book belongs to the Unesco Collection of 
Representative Works (Indian Series). It consists of selected texts 
rendered into English from the early phases of Sanskrit literature viz. 
the Vedas (including the Samhitaés, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and 
Upanisads), Dharma-Sastras, Yogasitras of Patanjali, Epics and 
Puranas, Bhagavad-gita and Select Prayers. The book will be a 
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useful and representative collection of ancient Indian thought, specially 
for foreigners. 


Indien und Deutschland : ein Sammelband, pub. 1956 by the Europaeische 
Verlagsanstalt GmbH. Goethestrasse 29, Frankfurt am Main 
(W. Germany), price 12 DM, with a Foreword by Dr. Eugen 
Gerstenmainer, President of the W. German Federal Parliament. 

This well-printed volume contains a number of articles on various 
aspects, cultural, political and economic, of Indo-German relations, 
contributed by eminent German scholars, men and women of letters, 
and other experts on Indian matters. The book is dedicated to Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru in commemoration of his first official visit as the 
Prime Minister of India to West Germany, with the hope that 
Indo-German relations may be made still deeper. 


The Gospel of the Prophet Mani, by Duncan Greenless, pub. 1956 by 
the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

This book is Volume 12 of the World Gospel Series, brought 
out by the Theosophical Publishing. House, each Volume whereof 
contains a text made up of selected passages from the recognised 
scriptures of the religion under study, arranged into sections, translated 
in simple words from the original languages after careful study 
of the earlier scholars. Each section is followed by a commentary. 
To each Volume of the series is prefixed an elaborate introduction 
describing the life and times of the founder of the religion, its 
historical background and later developments, its special doctrines 
and its source literature, together with a synopsis of the central 
thought of the various sections of the text and a catechism wherein 
the questions posed are of a nature as would aid the comparative 
study of all the religions. In a few pages the essential drift of the 
whole Volume is printed at the beginning, followed at the end 
by an index, a bibliography, and in many Volumes some special 
appendices. In every case, orthodox opinion of the adherents of 
the faith is made the basis of rendering and understanding the 
texts, and an attempt is made to view the religion as from within 
its own fold. 

Under the above laudable scheme, the present Volume deals 
with Manicheism which originated in Mesopotamia about the 
middle of the 3rd century A.D., first preached by Mani, a true 
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religious reformer, sincerely certain of the divine source of his mission 
and inspired by a great ideal of bringing the world, orient and 
occident, into closer union through a combined faith, based on 
the creeds known in his day. His personal reverence and love for 
his predecessors, such as Zarathushtra, Buddha and Jesus betoken 
the width of his own religious view which spread from Spain to 
Thailand upto the 17th century. 


Asmat Art from Southwest New Guinea, text by H. C. Van Renselaar, 
Photos by R. L. Mellema, Royal Tropical Institute, No. CXXI, 
Dept. of Cultural and Physical Anthropology, No. 55. 

For various reasons, an interest in primitive art is evident 
everywhere. Like children, primitive people do not seem to 
suffer from cultural inhibitions as ‘civilized’ people generally do, 
The former’s art expresses in simple truthfulness what they directly | 
feel. The Asmat are a people living in Papua. They came into 
swift contact with the outside world during the last war; and 
since then, their culture has been subjected to profound change. 
An expedition succeeded in recovering a large number of art objects 
from among them before the change seriously affected their life. 
The book under review gives us an excellent account and a large 
number of good photographs of these objects ; while in the accompany- 
ing report the religious and social life of the people, in so far as 
they related to the objects in question, are also described for the 
purpose of furnishing the necessary background. Although, in 
some places, the correlation appears to be weak, it is evident that 
this was obviously due to the difficulty of communication, as well 
as the strangeness of the thought-system of the Asmat people. In spite 
of these obvious limitations, the presentation of the art has been 
very successful, and therefore both the author and the photographer 
deserve congratulation for turning out a very fine piece of work 


indeed. 
Nirmal Kumar Bose 


The Arab Block in the United Nations, by Dr. G. Moussa Dib, price 


Burma in the Family of Nations, by Dr. Maung Maung, price 22/6 sh. net. 
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These two books are pub. 1956 by Djambatan Ltd., International 
Educational Publishing House, Amsterdam. 

The first book, written by an Arab from the Lebanon, poses 
the Arab problems from an international point of view and deals 
with such topics as the elements of solidarity among the Arabs, 
disruptive forces between them, the Palestine question, the attitude 
of the Great Powers towards them, the Baghdad Pact and Scientific 
know-how versus Colonel Nasser and the Arab people, etc. 

' The second book has an Introduction by Dr. J. H. W. Verzijl, 
Professor of Public International Law at the University of Utrecht, 
and a Foreword by Chief Justice Chan Tun Aung of the High Court 
of Burma. It deals with the history of the international relations 
of Burma from the time of the early Burmese kingdoms, the wars 
with the British and annexation, the British period and Japanese 
occupation, the rise of nationalism and the final culmination of the 
struggle for freedom, Burma’s neutral policy in foreign relations 
and her attitude to the U.N.O. 


India in the Vedic Age, by Dr. P. L. Bhargava, Professor of Sanskrit 
at the Maharaja’s College, Jaipur, pub. 1956 by the Upper India 
Publishing House Ltd., Lucknow, price Rs. 22/8. 

This book deals with the theme of the rise and expansion of 
Aryan civilisation in India during the Vedic age. The author has 
sought to show that Vedic and Puranic traditions, usually regarded 
as divergent and contradictory, may be reconciled, thus establishing 
agreement between the two. He deals also with the polilical 
expansion of the Vedic Aryans and with their social conditions and 
religious beliefs. 


A Story of Indian Culture, by Bahadur Mal, Late Principal, D.A.V. 
College, Ambala, pub. 1956 by Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research 
Institute, P.O. Sadhu-Ashram, Hoshiarpur (E. Panjab), price 
Rs. 5/-. 

This book is a running commentary on the evolution of the 
various aspects of Indian thought and life through the ages, presented 
from the standpoint not so much of a historian as that of a 
philosopher. It attempts particularly an appraisement of the processes 
that were responsible for transforming Vedic religion into the later 
phases of Hinduism. 
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India as I see her, by Prof. S. R. Sarma, late of the Fergusson College, @ 
Poona, pub, 1956 by Lakshmi Educational 
Publishers, Agra, price Rs. 8/8. . 
This is a bird’s eye view, though detailed, of the outstanding § 
landmarks in the evolution of Indian thought and history through @ 
the ages. 


Buddhism and Devotion: a psychological study, by Acharya Bhikkhu™ 
Buddharakkhita. 
The True philosophy of Action, by Major-General S. L. Bhatia. 

The World’s Deserts on the march, by J. L. Forster. 
Recent Developments in Maternity and Child Welfare Services in India,” 4 
by Dr. Saryu Bhatia. 4 


These four pamphlets, each priced at Re. 1/- are pub. 1956 as 7 
Transactions of the Indian Institute of Culture, Bangalore. q 
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